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THE INJURED INNOCENT OF EUROPE. 


HERE are few social characters more interesting than 
that of the femme incomprise. She is the gem of purest 
ray serene which the dark unfathomed caves of society 
bear—the flower that wastes its sweetness on the desert 
air—the sparrow on the housetop—the pelican in the 
wilderness —the owl in the ivy-bush. Her hopeless 
love, like that of Don Whiskerandos, finds comfort in 
despair. Her meat is the yearning after the Truthful and 
the Beautiful, and imperial quarts of salt tears are her 
only drink. We all know the type. She is a character not 
altogether undiverting, provided only it is not your doom to 
live with her ; for it is not altogether impossible that, after 
she has exhausted upon you her unrequited passion, she may 
impress upon you a sense of her wrongs with her nails. 
It happens that Europe at large is just now in the unpleasant 
position of having to do with a femme incomprise on a very 
gigantic scale, disguised in the character of an Emperor 
whose misfortune it is to be perpetually misunderstood. It 
is a law of dramatic propriety that the most desolate of 
heroines should never be without a confidante, for otherwise 
a great deal of the most picturesque despair might be lost to 
the world for want of an object in whose sympathizing 
bosom it might be fitly deposited. The injured innocent of 
France is not denied this supreme solace of souls which 
dream only of the interests of “humanity, civilization,” and 
those other precise and definite objects which belong to the 
repertory of ill-used personages of this description. He 
finds in Sir Francis Heap a “French Stick” ready 
fagotted, through whom he may speak in a stage whisper 
to the galleries, the boxes, and the pit of Europe. If Louis 
Napo.eon sighs over the ingratitude of mankind in purple, 
it is quite the thing that the knightly confidante should rain 
tears of indignation in plush. Our hearts melt as we see 
these two forlorn creatures confiding to one another before 
the eyes of Europe their reciprocated griefs. Who can hear 
without emotion that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
the Frencu “ finds himself misunderstood and misjudged by 
“those whom he values the most?” That the gentlemen 
who are enjoying the cool breezes of Cayenne and the agree- 
able climate of Lambessa should take a partial view of his 
character, he can comprehend. But that “the English 
“should attack him incessantly in the journals in the 
“ most unworthy and the most unjust manner”—that 
his belief. He has “always entertained a great admiration 
“for the liberties of the English people ;” but he “regrets 
“ deeply that liberty, tike all good things, should also have 
“ its excess.” Why# it, he asks, with touching and reproach- 
ful earnestness, that “instead of making truth known, liberty 
“ uses every effort to obscure it? Why is it that, instead 
“of encouraging and dgvéleping generous sentiments, it 
propagates mistrust arf -hatred ?” 

Why, indeed Emperor! Most reprehen- 
sible Liberty! Of coursd here is some black designing 
monster who is the authdér of all this evil. The drama 
would not be complete without some perfidious scheming 
villain who is perpetually meditating the ruin of so much 
innocence and virtue. It is all the doing of the English 
Press, It is we who are the stock villains of this melan- 
choly tale of innocence betrayed and virtue traduced. 
Well, we wont stop to argue that point just now. But 
it — that there are other places, in which liberty 
can hardly be said to be in excess, where similar 
“ efforts are made to obscure truth.” We learn, on the 
unquestionable authority of the Moniteur, that “ public 
“opinion in foreign countries does not clearly understand 
“the present régime of the press in France.” We thought, 
indeed, that the recent circular of M. DetanciE to the 
prefets of the ‘depaxtments’ had given us some general 
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notions on the subject. However, it seems we are mis- 
taken. “The administration, it ought to be known, has no 
“preventive action as the press”—a statement on 
which we shall only remark that it deserves to be classed 
with those announcements which occasionally appear under 
the heading of “important, if true.” But it appears that 
the Emperor has cause to “ regret that liberty, like all good 
“ things, should have its excess” (little as we would suppose 
it) even in the heart of his own dominions, and under his 
own mild and temperate rule. For there, too, we are told 
that “ public opinion is now more than ever taken unawares 
“and misled” by the exaggerations of a press which indulges 
in “pure imagination, falsehood, and delirium.” It is the 
press of France, it seems, which is the author of “ those 
“ general accusations which malevolence invents, which cre- 
“ dulity hawks about, and which stupidity accepts.” There, 
too, liberty in excess “spreads from one end of Europe to the 
“ other rumours representing everywhere to public credulity 
“the Emperor of the Frencn as exciting to war, and throw- 
“ ing on him alone the responsibility of the disquietudes and 
“ warlike preparations of Europe.” Ob, monstrous wicked- 
ness! Most unjustifiable and licentious press of France. 
Where, then, shall truth be found amid all these “ manceuvres 
“ of falsehood ?” Apparently nowhere in the world but in 
the Moniteur and the breast of Sir Francis Heap. The latter 
assures us that it is only in “the calm and magnanimous 
“sentiments of the Emperor Napoteon III., now at the 
“head of half a million of soldiers,” that we can look for 
“ the blessings of that peace that passeth all understanding.” 
The Moniteur, too, “guided by the sole love of truth,” 
“ indicates to us the real thoughts, duties, and tendencies of 
“the Emperor.” It has, indeed, been malignantly asserted 
that France is making considerable warlike preparations. 
“ This is a completely gratuitous imputation.” The artillery, 
it is true, is purchasing 4000 horses “ to attain the regu- 
“ lation limits.” But it is culpably “forgotten that we have 
“to change all our artillery, and to transform our entire 
“ fleet.” “Uneasiness is felt at the preparations of our 
“ navy, but the frigates are fitted out for Algeria, the trans- 
“ ports are provided for different eventualities—they are in- 
“tended for Civita Vecchia and Cochin China” “Such 
“ are the facts, and they should fully reassure sincere men as 
“ to the projects ascribed to the Emprxor, and lead them to 
“ treat as they deserve the allegations of those who are 
“ interested in casting doubts on the most unobjectionable 
“ measures and clouding the clearest situation.” Can any- 
thing be more satisfactory? Yet, im spite of it all, who be- 
lieves a single word—we don’t mean of the drivel of poor sim- 
ple silly Sir Francis Heap—but of the composition of the 
“sincere men” who do the re-assurance business for the 
Moniteur ? 

We do not say a word about the “ —, which, of 
course, are always incorrigibly malevolent. But we ask 
in what quarter do these representations meet with credit 
or confidence? Sardinia is not hostileto France, Does she 
believe in the peaceful intentions of Louis Napotzon? If 
so, why is she equipping an army which can never enter the 
field except as a division of a French force? Austria 
has never been accused of “liberty in excess.” Does 
she credit the pacific assurances of the Moniteur? Wit- 
ness her Italian reinforcements and her voluntary loan. 
Prussia is a neutral Power. She has no interest in “ casti 
“ doubts on the most unobjectionable measure, or 
“ the clearest situation.” hy does she appgal to 
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disquietude and anxiety is it that causes our dockyards 
to be at work day and night? Against whom is it 
that we are manning our ships and rifling our guns? 
Does England believe in the Moniteur ? ere we not 
right in saying that Louis Napoxeon is the femme in- 
comprise of Europe? He is understood by no living 
soul but Sir Francis Heap. In him alone has he 
“ found a defender.” In every Court and every nation of 
Europe he is treated with “the most unjust and unworthy 
“ suspicion.” He finds, to his surprise, that the most vehe- 
ment protestations of a man who (as the Moniteur informs 
us) “is well known to keep his word,” are universally disre- 
garded by all who have not forgotten that his throne was 
founded on perjury, and that his power is bottomed in fraud. 

What, then, is the moral to be drawn from the present 
posture of European affairs? We have found Guy Faux 
among the powder barrels—the train is laid before our 
eyes upon the ground—the lighted match is in his hands. 
He may make what pretences he pleases, but the plot is 
discovered—we cannot yet say whether the catastrophe 
is averted. He has it still in his power to bury his own 
throne in the ashes of a European conflagration. The 
articles in the Moniteur, and the resignation of his belli- 
cose and intractable cousin, may be indications that he 
trembles on the brink of the precipice he has dug for 
himself; but it is not safe to calculate on the com- 
and good faith of the author of the coup détat. For 

ngland and for Europe there is but one road of safety— 
one hope of peace. We have seen sufficiently what are the 
fruits of timidity, adulation, and concession. The policy of 
the Empire is instinct with the spirit of the bully—it 
tramples on the submissive and retires before the brave. 
While Europe is united against the aggression of the common 
enemy, peace may still be possible, for it is certain that he 
only waits for symptoms of dissension to strike the blow which 
is delayed by nothing but his fears. For our part, weregard the 
return to a sounder policyand a more manly spirit on the part of 
England with a sincere and solid satisfaction. On this sub- 
ject we have felt too deeply and thought too long to admit the 
possibility of any reserve or hesitation. We have insisted 
upon every occasion, with the earnestness dictated by pro- 
found conviction, on the inevitable danger which must ensue 
from the hollow, disingenuous, and cowardly spirit which, 
under the fallacious pretext of fostering the French alliance, 
has governed the conduct and language of certain English 
politicians since the close of the Russian war. We have 
maintained throughout that, in compromising the inde- 
pendence of English policy, these statesmen (if such they 
deserve to be called) were ruining the legitimate and salu- 
tary influence of England, and thereby perilling the peace 
of Europe. So satistied were we of the fatal consequences 
with which this shortsighted timidity was pregnant, that in 
any case and at all hazards we should have persisted in 
pressing on the public mind warnings against a danger 
which might have been delayed, but which we knew to be 
inevitable. We did not require the striking and irrefragable 
demonstration which the events of the last twelve months 
have supplied of the rottenness of the policy which we have 
never ceased to assail, and of the truth of the principles for 
which we have pertinaciously contended. 


THE “CHARLES ET GEORGES” DEBATE. 


-—o one must allow that attacks on a Ministry which 
ave intended to imply a direct censure, and yet are not 
thrown into a shape rendering a distinct vote possible, are in 
ordinary cases a mischievous mode of party warfare. But 
there are clearly exceptional cases where a mere discussion 
is the only available means of bringing an important subject 
to the notice of the House. When, as in the instance of the 
Charles et Georges, the conduct of a particular Minister, and 
not the general policy of a Cabinet, is to be attacked, it is im- 
possible to propose a vote of censure. For the Cabinet is 
bound at all hazards to defend the conduct of each of its 
members, and if the issue is distinctly raised, the Government 
must stand or fall by it. Now, as we have repeatedly said, 
the case of the Charles et Georges does not fairly raise the 
question of the general foreign policy of the Cabinet—it 
merely exposes to comment the conduct and capacity of the 
Foreign Secretary. Ina mere discussion on a motion for 

pers, it was very easy to criticise the course which Lord 

ALMESBURY had taken, and this was what was wanted. 
Incidentally also the discussion gave an opportunity for jus- 
tice to be done to Portugal, in a way that was not official and 


formal, but was perfectly satisfactory. No sensible Portu- 
guese, looking to the forms of Parliamentary debate, and the 
present position of European affairs, could have wished any- 
thing beyond a declaration from a statesman occupying Lord 
Joun RussE.t’s position, that “ Portugal showed a sense of 
“ honour and a dignity which he wished had been equalled 
“by England.” This is the best shape in which the amend 
to Portugal could have been made by this country. It would 
have been absurd to expect that the English Parliament 
should undertake to pronounce a judgment on the numerous 
and difficult law points that were at issue between France 
and Portugal. All that was requisite was that a public tribute 
to the general spirit in which Portugal acted should be paid 
by a statesman of sufficient weight and eminence to make 
him a proper spokesman of English feeling on the matter, 
No one was better entitled to do this than Lord Joun 
Russext, and no one could have done it more amply or more 
effectively. 

This is one of the t fruits of this useful discussion, 
The other is, that Lord Ma.messury is henceforth discredited, 
So entirely was this the result of the debate that even the 
official representatives of the Government had nothing to 
say for the Foreign Secretary. Lord Matmessury deserved 
a severe censure, and he received it. The style of his dis- 
patches will soon be forgotten, the blunders of his arguments 
will be overlooked, the Sheik of Matabane will be committed 
to oblivion, and the famous sentence about the immortal 
truths of the Protocol of the Treaty of Paris will sink into an 
old and bad joke. But henceforth Lord Matmessury is a 
marked man. He stands convicted of a most reprehensible 
negligence in the conduct of the daily business of the Foreign 
Office, and of a very unworthy truckling to France. We 
may put aside all the endless discussion about the position 
and character of the French ship, about the bona fides of the 
captain, and about the extent of the municipal jurisdiction of 
Portugal, and henceforth we need look only to one or two great 
unanswerable facts. Lord MaLmEssBury, having agreed with 
the French Government that a mediation under the Treaty 
of Paris should be accepted, and that this mediation 
should extend to the principle of the capture, entirely 
omitted to give any intimation of this agreement to 
Mr. Howarv. Had Lord Matmessury taken the pains of 
an ordinary trader, and kept his foreign agent advised of 
what was going on, Mr. Howarn’s discreditable despatch 
to the Portuguese Government could never have been 
sent. But, instead of telling Mr. Howarp that medi- 
ation on certain definite terms had been agreed on, Lord 
Ma.tmespury, at the last moment, telegraphed to Lisbon 
some ridiculous theories about the Sheik of Matabane. If Mr, 
Howarp had known the terms of mediation agreed on, he 
would have been awake to the trick of the French Govern- 
ment, and he would then probably have counterchecked the 
fraud, and held the Marquis pr Lise to the terms accepted 
by Count Watewski. There is no possible answer, and no 
answer was attempted in either House, to the charge of great 
negligence to which Lord Matmessury subjected him- 
self by not forwarding to Mr.Howakrp the all-important intel- 
ligence that mediation had been accepted by France, and 
that this mediation was to extend to the whole question, and 
to embrace the validity of the capture. 

Secondly, to omit all minor signs of weakness and fear, 
Lord MALmessury was incontestably to blame in not ani- 
madverting strongly and plainly on the fraud which had 
been practised on him by Count WaAtewsk.. Let us judge 
the Foreign Secretary by his own defence. He says, “How was 
“T to guess that the French Government would eat its own 
“words?” This is his deliberate and calm verdict on what the 
FrenchGovernment did. It “eatits own words,” thereby deceiv- 
ing England and Portugal. Was not this a case for England 
to hold her own, to appeal to France, not as a protesting in- 
ferior, but as a reproving equal, and to stigmatize, in language 
diplomatic, perhaps, but unmistakeable, the audacious trickery 
that had been played off? The French Government “ eat 
“its own words,” and Lord Matmessury had nothing more 
to say than that “the apparent misapprehension which M, 
“pe Lisie has shown of his instruction is much to be re- 
“ gretted.” An English Foreign Secretary summons up 
courage to say that he regrets, positively regrets, that the 
French Government has “eaten its words.” But even this 
regret might be dangerous if expressed too loudly, and it is 
only whispered into the confidential bosom of Lord CowxEy, 
who is informed that “it is not desirable that he should re- 
“vert to the conversation with Count Watewski.” That 
successful adventurer must be deeply gratified with the posi- 
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tion he occupies in these English papers. A great portion of 
the correspondence consists of a record of his humours. 
Count WALEwWSKI is irritated, Count WALEwskKI is a little 
more quiet, Count WaLewskr is really quite pleasant—auntil 
at last, Count WaLEwski gives his farewell frown, and in- 
forms Lord Cowxey that he neither knows nor cares what 
are the treaties which bind England to Portugal, but what- 
ever they may be, France would do as she pleases. Hearing 
this, Lord Matmessury mildly observed that it would be 
better not to say anything more to Count WALEwskr about 
the matter, but that he protested against the Count’s state- 
ment, that the cases of the Cagliari and of the Charles et 
Georges are not similar. It is as if a man who had been 
kicked out of doors should humbly suggest that his aggressor’s 
boots were not a perfect fit. 

Nor is it true that, under any circumstances, it can be a 
matter of indifference that our English Foreign Secretary 
is incompetent. The speakers on behalf of the Government 
urged in both Houses that, however weak Lord MALMEsBURY 
may have been, the matter was really in the hands of Lord 
CowLEY, who was equal to the occasion. As Lord Matmes- 
BuRY modestly pointed out, it was ridiculous to think of his 
giving instructions to Lord Cowiry. This is a view of the 
official position of an English Foreign Secretary in which 
we cannot concur. Why is there a Foreign Secretary at all? 
Why is he paid for directing the representatives of England 
abroad, if he is at liberty to say that they really know so 
much more about foreign affairs than he does, that it is out 
of the question to think of his giving them orders? Surely 
it is not open to Lord Maumespury to argue that he is a 
superfluity. At present, and for a long time past, Lord 
CowLEy is and has been the real Foreign Secretary of 
England. This is objectionable for a variety of reasons. In 
the first place, it is always a mistake, when you have got an 
able man, to put a dummy over him. If Lord CowLey 
had been the actual instead of the virtual Secretary, he 
would have transacted the business part of the affair 
efficiently, and he would have let Mr. Howarp know of the 
agreement which ought to have been his guide in giving 
advice on behalf of England to Portugal. Secondly, the real 
English Foreign Secretary ought to be in England. It is not 
so much that otherwise he is unable to give plausible answers 
to dangerous questions asked in Parliament. The Under- 
Secretary makes it his special business to do that, and is 
quite sufficient for the task. But the Foreign Secretary 
ought to be in England, because it is of the last importance 
that he should be continually exposed to the action of Eng- 
lish opinion, and elevated by the breath of « free country out 
of the leaden complaisance of diplomacy. It requires every 
effort of the public and the press in England to rescue us 
from the bad effects of being represented abroad by men 
whose daily life and social position depend on the smiles or 
frowns of a despotic Court. There is something enervating 
and corrupting in every tainted atmosphere ; and nothing 
can be more deplorable than that an English representative, 
who is in daily communication with such a Court as that of 
the Tuileries, should be relieved from the restraint imposed 
on him by the necessity of obeying a chief who is inspired by 
the living presence of free institutions. One thing is cer- 
tain—that the honour of England is not safe unless the 
seals of the Foreign Office are held by some one who, what- 
ever may be his other qualifications, is, above all things, 
thoroughly English in disposition and feelings—who will 
neither assent to the suppression of the freedom of the press 
in the minor States of Europe, nor bow the neck to the yoke, 
without a word of remonstrance, when one of the great States 
of Europe eats its own words in order that it may foil and 
outwit him. 


THE REFORM BILL AND THE NATION. 


HE resolution of which Lord Jonn Russett has given 
notice immensely complicates the political situation. 
That the scheme of Reform proposed by the Government is 
not popular with the country or acceptable to the House of 
Commons, it is impossible to deny. It can hardly be matter of 
surprise that a project which was necessarily framed to secure 
the acceptance of a Tory minority should fail to meet the 
approbation of a Liberal majority. This, indeed, was from 
the first the inherent and incurable vice of the false and dis- 
honest position which the Derbyite Government, in their greed 
of office, have taken up. Not caring or wishing for Reform, 
they undertook to introduce a Reform Bill in order that they 
might keep their places, The inevitable consequence of this 


insincere policy has already developed itself, for the Govern- 
ment have deserted their Conservative entrenchments, and are 


already taken in flank by the Liberal forces. If they had 


had the honesty and manliness to stand by their own prin- 
ciples, and had acted on the convictions which Lord Dery ex- 
pressed on his accession to office, that the representation of 
the country was in its present state substantially satisfactory, 
they would at this moment have stood in a position which 
would have entitled them to public respect, and which would, 
in the existing state of opinion, have ensured them a very 
general support. The history of modern politics is so fre- 
quently reproducing illustrations of the maxim that honesty 
is the best policy, that the very repetition of this truth 
seems to cause it to be universally disregarded. The Govern- 


ment at this moment is in the position of a crew who have: 


cut their cable in a dead calm, and are drifting ashore by the 
force of an irresistible current without a breeze to give them 
steerage way. 

For the men themselves, or the party which has elevated 
them into a situation for which they are so little fit, it is im- 
possible to feel the slightest sympathy or compassion. They 
are the merited victims of their own deliberate dishonesty. 
Believing that no change was requisite, they have proposed a 
change which does not satisfy those whose support they disin- 
genuously courted. They have dropped the solid morsel of 
Conservatism to snatch at the Radical shadow. They have 
sacrificed Mr. Henney and Mr. Watpo.e, but they have 
not gained Mr. Briour. For the conduct of the Government 
in this matter there is not, as we observed last week, a syl- 
lable of excuse to be alleged. But for the reasons on which we 
have already insisted we cannot consent to regard this ques- 
tion from a personal or a party point of view. The national 
interests which are involved are too serious, and the dangers 
which menace the Constitution are too obvious and immi- 
nent, to allow any considerations whatever to interfere with 
the paramount necessities of the public good. 

We are by no means clear that, even as a party move, 
the course which Lord J. Russett has adopted is politic or 
wise. It has far too much the appearance of a greedy 
impatience to despatch an Administration which, if left to 
itself, must inevitably tumble to pieces. Probably, however, 
the motive which principally actuated Lord J. Russe. was 
to give himself seisin of the question, and to replace himself 
at the head of a party in which he has been so long obscured. 
On such tactics we feel called upon to pass no criticism. 
Party politicians must judge for themselves how far 
they can reconcile the pursuit of their own interests with 
the obligations which patriotism imposes. For our part, 
we profess no party politics, and we can therefore have 
nothing to do with such mancuvres. We have but one 
question to consider, and it is this—What course is that 
which at this moment the public interests demand? On 
this point we have only to repeat what we have through- 
out maintained, that the first and paramount necessity is 
an immediate settlement of this question. We are glad 
to see that the Z7'imes, which in other respects has exhibited 
an almost ludicrous embarrassment and confusion on this 
question, has at length been able to apprehend the enormous 
danger of the protraction of a democratic agitation. We 
ask, then (as the only question with which we are con- 
cerned), will the resolution of Lord Joun Russext con- 
duce to the settlement of this question? We say dis- 
tinctly and decisively that it will not. It is framed with 
the express object, not of mcdifying the Government Bill, 
but of totally defeating it, with the direct aim of either eject- 
ing the Administration, or at least of forcing on a dissolu- 
tion. As far as any principles which Lord Joun Russenn 
may consider improperly introduced or unwisely omitted in 
the Government scheme, the natural and obvious course is 
to deal with such points in Committee. But this would not 
suit the hungry ex-officials who are racing for blood in 
fall view of Downing-street. Less interested politicians, 
however, who act with a single view to the public interests, 
will ask themselves whether the summary ejectment of the 
present Administration is the best or the surest way to 
settle the question of Reform. Let us consider for a moment 
what will be the political situation in the event of Lord 
Dersy being forced to an instant resignation. We do not 
know, and we do not much care to inquire, what may be the 
terms of the secret treaty which is alleged to have been 
negotiated between Cambridge House and Chesham Place. 
But we may assume that, in some form or other, the mover 
of the amendment to the second reading of the Government 
Bill is destined to take charge of the future of Reform. But 
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the day after the resignation of Lord Dery, what will 
be the situation of the Government which Lord Jonn Russe. 
will aspire to conduct? In the first place, how will it be 
composed? We say nothing of the rival claims of the 
member for Tiverton and of the member for the city of 
London. We do not even raise the capital difficulty 
of the conduct of foreign affairs. But we ask, what 
is to be the composition of the Cabinet? In these 
days, it is needless to say that the old Whig team is out of 
the question. Are we, then, to have a Whig-Radical combi- 
nation in which Lord Jonn Russet and Mr. Bricut are 
to have the joint treatment of the English Constitution? Is 
the member for Birmingham to play to the new Cabinet 
the part which Mr. O’ConneLL assumed towards the MEL- 
BOURNE Administration? Is the prospect that is offered 
neither more nor less than a new Lichfield House compact ? 
But if this is not the scheme, it may be said that a general 
coalition may be attempted—something resembling the late 
ABERDEEN Administration in its character and composition. 
The example is not promising—the precedent, we confess, is 
anything but encouraging. The Derbyite party, defeated 
and exasperated, will present to such a Government an angry 
and serried front. They will be able to hire on occasions 
the assistance of Mr. Bricut and his friends, whose jealousy 
will be excited, and whose views will not be enforced by such 
a combination ; and in addition to this, the Opposition will 
receive a large contingent from the discontented Whigs, 
who have been used to place, and find themselves excluded 
by such an arrangement. Such a Government as this, what- 
ever may be the ability of its individual members, can no 
more pass a Reform Bill than it could carry on a war. There 
is no reasonable prospect that any Administration that can 
be formed upon the dismissal of the present Government 
can settle the question of Reform. 

We have hitherto excluded from our consideration the 
eventuality of a dissolution. But that Lord Dersy has a 
right, and that he will certainly exercise his power, to resort 
to such an expedient, no one doubts. It may be said that 
such a step is inexpedient, reckless, and unjustifiable, but is 
that any reason Lord Derspy and Mr. Disraewi should ab- 
stain from it?’ Now, one would suppose that patriotic poli- 
ticians, considering the present state of European affairs, 
would reflect at least, before they deliberately forced on a 
dissolution, whether in any view of the public interest a dis- 
solution is indispensable. Is a dissolution necessary to settle 
the question of Reform? That can only be so if the opinion 
of the country is notoriously and widely at variance with the 
sentiments of the House of Commons. But so far from this 
being the case, we believe that there was hardly ever a time 
when the opinion of the majority of the House of Commons was 
more completely at one with the general feeling of the country. 
We say, in this point of view, that a dissolution is unnecessary, 
and if so, at this moment to compel a dissolution is unpatriotic 
and criminal. It is a gambling speculation in which the people 
who put down their money are almost sure to lose. Whe- 
ther the Whigs may gain a few seats or the Tories lose a 
few votes nobody knows—as far as this goes, it is a mere toss 
up—but one thing is quite certain, that it is the demagogues 
who keep the bank, and that it is they who in the long run 
will pocket the stakes. 

But then it may be said, the principles on which the 
Government Bill is founded are so unjust, and its provi- 
sions are so unfair, that it is impossible not to condemn it. 
We answer, if it be so, why not alter it? The notice given 
by Mr. Disraztr on Thursday night, with respect to the 
freeholder clause, shows the sort of stuff of which the 
Derbyite Government is made. They can be compelled to 
do anything, and to accept anything, so that they may re- 
main but a few weeks longer in office. We may despise 
them for their meanness, but the public advantage may re- 
+ hs that we should pay them the price of their servility. 

here is no fear but that if the Bill goes into committee 
they will be ready, if it should appear to them necessary, to 
lay clauses on the table providing for vote by ballot, triennial 
parliaments, and universal suffrage. It will be time enough 
to turn them out later, when Mr. Disraett has earned his 
pension. The longer they are permitted to exist, the feebler 
and the more despised will they become. There is no reason 
to doubt, that with such a Government in office—a Govern- 
ment which fears nothing, and cares for nothing, except 
being turned out of office—the majority of the House of Com- 
mons can mould this question just as they please, in the same 
manner as they moulded the Indian Bill last session. To turn 
such an Administration out at such a moment, is to kill the 


goose that lays the golden eggs. It is to destroy the only 
hope of really settling the question of Reform at once. It 
was by the help ofa squeezable Tory Administration, hanging 
on with desperation to place, that the Jew Bill was settled. 
It is only by the same instrumentality that the difficult and em- 
barrassing question of Reform has any clear prospect of being 
disposed of. Lord Joun Russe. may rest assured that he will 
have no difficulty in Committee in forcing on the Government 
any provisions which the public opinion of the country and of 
the majority of the House of Commons approves. If he 
seeks more than this by his resolution, we for our part can 
give no countenance to his plans, nor lend any assistance to 
his tactics. For the reasons which we have stated, we have 
no hesitation in again affirming that the interests of the 
country imperatively demanded that the Government Bill 
should be proceeded with—subject to such modifications as 
the majority of the House of Commons may think fit to intro- 
duce in Committee—as the only course which will rescue 
us from the enormous mischief of indefinite postponement, 


THE INDIAN DEBATE. 


y lpn renewed discussion on the proposed Indian Loan has 
served, as every successive debate will probably for some 
time serve, to deepen the anxiety with which the financial 
embarrassments of India inspire all thoughtful men. Mr, 
Witson alone assumed a cheerful tone, and if his hopes had 
had the advantage of being based on facts, they might have 
relieved the uneasiness which no other speaker attempted to 
conceal. The slightest examination is unfortunately enough 
to show on how fallacious a foundation such sanguine -anti- 
cipations rest. It is always easy to make things appear 
pleasant by the simple process of omitting liabilities that can- 
not be evaded, and reckoning on resources that have ceased 
to flow. Mr. Wi1son, after all, promises us nothing better than 
an annual deficit of 3,000,0001., to be met by the growth of 
an inelastic revenue ; but even this mitigated expression of 
Indian difficulties is only got at by setting down nothing for 
the inevitable increase in military expenditure beyond the 
amount at which it stood before the mutiny. 

The past increase of the revenue is the ground on which 
a similar improvement is predicted for the future, and the 
reasoning would be intelligible if the policy of annexation, 
by which that increase was obtained, had not come to an end 
for want of territories to absorb. There isa radical fallacy in 
all arguments as to the future of India derived from the expe- 
rience and the statistics of the past. The chain of continuity 
has been broken, and the crisis through which the country is 
now passing is the commencement of a period to which no ana- 
logy can be found in the past. All that experience can 
teach is merely negative. It is certain that the old scale of 
military expenditure affords no criterion for the future, and 
that the old method of recruiting the revenues, by appro- 
priating those of neighbouring States, can no longer be re- 
sorted to. Even the power of borrowing in India seems to 
be nearly extinct. Six per cent. will scarcely tempt the 
native capitalists to unlock their hoards ; and it is only by 
appealing to the London market that Lord STanLey can 
calculate on providing for the demands of a single year. 

A stationary revenue, a growing expenditure, an enormous 
annual deficit, and a failing credit—this is the present out- 
look of the QuzEn’s Indian Empire. Those who prefer in- 
dulging in soothing dreams to grappling with stubborn 
realities may find some comfort in the idle expectation that, if 
matters are left to go on in the old fashion, some inscrutable 
means will be found for balancing an excessive expenditure 
which cannot be reduced, and a deficient income which has 
no capacity of increase. But the truth that must sooner or 
later be faced is that, unless new resources can be rapidly 
developed on a very considerable scale, the Indian Government 
will cease to be self-supporting. The void is too great to be 
filled by additional taxation, even if it should be found prac- 
ticable to impose any new tax at all. Naturally enough, 
there is a growing tendency to seek some mode of making 
the wealthier natives contribute to the State, and even Mr. 
Bricut threw out the suggestion, that some new impost might 
be levied by a Government which, in another part of his speech, 
he had, with his usual fairness, pictured as wringing from the 
people all they could be forced to pay. But if anything can 
be raised by such devices as stamps or licenses, or by any form 
of direct or indirect taxation, it will be but a drop in the sea 
of Indian deficiency. Happily, no necessity of faction com- 
pelled Mr. Bricurt to distort his description of the capabili- 
ties of India; and in indicating the development of her 
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natural fertility as the one possible source of future pro- 
sperity, he was for once emphatic without being incorrect. 
gi country in the whole world is there such a combination 
of soil, climate, population, industry, and even water, if it is 
only properly garnered for use when wanted. Nowhere are 
there so many elements of abounding prosperity. There is 
everything from Nature; but the productive industry of the 
country is almost as nothing, and all the public works put 
together do not approach those of a moderate-sized English 
county. The most improvable territory on the face of the 
earth is languishing for capital to draw out its productive 
power, and it will languish until capital is applied with an 
unsparing hand. 

It is too late now to attempt to restore the finances by 
investments on the scale which was thought sufficient before 
the mutiny. If India is not capable of being improved 
into a paying possession, it might be good policy to get quit 
of it as soon as a creditable opportunity could be found ; 
bat if, as no one doubts, it contains the germs of unbounded 
wealth, the more rapidly and energetically we cultivate so 
fruitful a field, the sooner will England be free from the in- 
cubus of an Indian debt which has haunted all statesmen 
from Sir Ropert Peet downwards. That any adequate 
development of Indian resources is possible, without the aid 
of this country in some shape or other, no one has ventured 
to assert, and those who stickle for the absolute separation of 
English and Indian finance must be content to look forward 
to an Indian bankruptcy with all the consequences that will 
inevitably flow from it. What those consequences are is 
plain enough, even from the speculations of the stoutest 
opponents of an Imperial guarantee. 

o one has protested more strongly than Sir G. C. Lewis 
against giving an immediate guarantee for the Indian debt; 
but what is the alternative he proposes? He admits that 
we could never honourably retire from the country, but he 
would prefer taking part of the military expenditure at once 
on the shoulders of England to guaranteeing any Indian loan. 
If this were not sufficient, he would raise a new loan on the 
credit of England, and apply it in redeeming the Indian debt. 
The difference between this course and that of raising an 
Indian loan with an Imperial guarantee, would be to throw 
the first, instead of the ultimate, charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. By guaranteeing a new Indian loan, we should be in 
effect borrowing on the credit of England and lending to 
India on the security of her natural wealth. On Sir G. C. 
Lewis's plan, we should charge ourselves with the interest 
on the loan, and give, instead of lending, the proceeds for the 
benefit of the natives of India. This is a strange proposition 
from a financier who denounces the policy of relieving the 
population of India from any fiscal burdens which the 
mutiny may have entailed. Strongly as we are convinced of 
the necessity of supplying India with abundant capital for 
public works, we would make a harder bargain than Sir 
G. C. Lewis; for, if England is to back Indian acceptances, 
she has a right to expect that India shall bear the charge 
as long as she has any funds at command. Possibly Sir G. C. 
Lewis meant no more than to say that the form in which 
English aid should be given, in the event of its becoming 
necessary, ought to be by raising a new loan rather than by 
attaching the guarantee to the existing debt. This is obvious 
enough, for otherwise the benefit intended for the Indian 
treasury would be in great measure diverted into the pocket 
of the creditor ; but whatever shape such a transaction might 
assume, the interest on the new Indian Consols ought in 
fairness and policy to be provided for out of the revenues 
of India. 

It is a significant circumstance that the form in which 
English credit ought to be pledged in case of necessity should 
be thus minutely discussed by a statesman who seems to 
recoil with horror from the idea of an immediate trial of his 
own plan. And yet, to any one who is convinced that Eng- 
land cannot in the last extremity leave India in the lurch, it 
ought to be apparent that the sooner the relief is given the 
more likely it will be to avert the ultimate difficulty, and 
thus save England from incurring more than a nominal 
liability. But the question will solve itself very rapidly as 
soon as a few more converts have got as far as Sir G. C. 
Lewis, and are prepared to admit the fact, long since indi- 
cated by Sir Ropert Peet, that “if the credit of India 
“ should become disordered, the credit of England must be 
“ brought forward in support of it.” Ifthis was sound doc- 
trine, it follows that there is, and was even before the transfer of 
the Government to the QuEEN, an actual existing guarantee, 
not indeed in law but in substance, for the Indian debt. 


The question now agitated is not whether we shall create, 
but whether we shall acknowledge, our liability for a debt 
which we well know we must see paid. It is not merely 
for the sake of openness and plain dealing, nor in the inte- 
rests of India or of the Indian creditor, that such a declara- 
tion is desirable ; for, by rendering an immediate reduction 
of interest practicable, it would be equivalent to an imme- 
diate reduction of the contingent claim upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. That Indian creditors would be allowed to 
demand their old rates of interest after accepting the declared 
guarantee of England is an idea which more than one speaker 
put into the mouth of imaginary opponents ; but no states- 
man would frame a measure for the conversion of the Indian 
debt without providing for a reduction of interest equivalent 
to the improvement in the market character of the security. 
Thus, while the hands of India were strengthened, the ulti- 
mate liability of England would not only become more 
remote, but would be reduced to about two-thirds of its pre- 
sent amount. It can only be a question of time when a 
policy so obvious will be adopted; and the ventilation 
which the subject has received during the debates on the 
present loan Bill will possibly bring it to an issue when next 
the Indian Government may be in want of funds. 


LORD DERBY AND THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


i Prime Minister has paid this Journal the compli- 
ment of making its conduct the subject of comment 
in his place in the House of Lords. We have no reason to 
complain that we ourselves should be subjected to a cri- 
ticism which we claim freely to exercise. 
Cedimus, inque vicem prebemus crura sagittis. 

We appeal to the same tribunal, and we shall be ju 

by the verdict of the same public opinion, by which Lord 
Dersy must be tried. We, too, claim the judgment of our 
peers. Lord Dersy complains that we are not sufficiently 
“laudatory” for his taste. We shall not bandy a tu 
quoque with “Scorpion Srantey.” On the contrary, we 
accept his description without resentment, and without 
shame. We will not praise what we do not approve. 
Journals, like individuals, must judge of their own duties in 
their own province. We do not question the sincerity or 
the patriotism of any newspaper that proposes to itself 
to promote the interests of a particular party, or to advocate 
the claims of individual politicians. Each man according to 
his own taste. All we have to say is, that these were not 
the views with which the Saturday Review was founded, nor 
is this the spirit in which, during the brief period of its 
existence, it has been conducted. Wedded to no party and 
engaged to no individual, we have proposed to ourselves the 
single object of enforcing, according to the light of our judg- 
ment and the limits of our ability, the principles, whether 
of domestic or external policy, which we believe to be 
essential to the maintenance of the liberties and the greatness 
of our country. In maintaining the fixed ideas which every 
man who assumes to influence public opinion is bound to have 
formed for himself, we have known no distinction of persons, we 
have felt no fear, and we have shown no favour. If, in the per- 
formance of our task, it has been our lot to award more of cen- 
sure than of praise, it is because the function we have assumed 
is that of criticism, and not of partisanship. To complain ofa 
critic because he is always criticising is as little reasonable as 
to blame a judge because he is for ever condemning, or to find 
fault with a soldier because he is continually fighting. We do 
not know that Lord Dersy has any special reason to com- 
plain of the hostility of this journ Indeed, from the 
exceptional position of public affairs for the last twelve 
months, his Cabinet has received from us probably a larger 
amount of toleration than it would have been entitled to 
claim on its intrinsic merits. To us the approbation or the 
sneers of Lord Derrsy are alike indifferent. We have ac- 
corded our support to his policy when, as in the case of the 
Cagliari, it was consonant with the principles to which we 
adhere. We have condemned, and shall continue to condemn, 
transactions which, like the Portuguese negotiations, appear 
to us injurious to the interests and derogatory to the 
honour of England. No man can fairly say that the foreign 
policy of this journal has been characterized by want of 
consistency or precision. Any one may predict for himself 
what it is that we shall support, and what it is that we shall 
attack. If our censures appear severe, and our condemnation 
unsparing, it must be remembered that the time in-which 
we live is one of the most critical periods on which the 
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nation ever entered. Our Constitution is menaced by 
unscrupulous agitators at home—the reputation of Engiand 
abroad is endangered by the cowardice of her public men. 
We live in days when a Tory Minister flatters a tyrant 
whose good faith he distrusts, and propounds Reform Bills 
in which he does not believe. We have never recognised 
success as a touchstone of truth, though, if we had done so, 
we should have no reason to shrink from such a test, We 
value no success but that of the principles for which we 
have contended. 
_ Thus far we have not wanted our reward. Already that 
plague of servility to France which had infected our public 
men seems to be in some degree stayed. Even Lords 
PatMmeErsTON and CLARENDON only ventured to lend to their 
tron the aid of their silence in the Portuguese debate. 
The “ good offices” which they are bound by the secret 
treaty of Compiégne to render to their host went no further 
than those of Lord Matmessury—they did not think it 
safe to do more than beg that “the prosecution might 
“be dropped,” It is something gained to the character of the 
country that the flux of Ministerial sycophancy should have 
been checked, It is much that Lord Joun (who, to 
do him justice, has never Philippized) should have avowed in 
the House of Commons the unquestionable truth that “ this 
“country has not at Paris that influence which a faithful 
“ally ought to possess, and which the Government of so 
“ powerful a country as Great Britain ought to have with 
“one who professes to wish for her welfare, and to 
“regard her friendship.” This sentence sums up the result 
of all the cringing and all the insincerity against which 
we have so earnestly protested. It is a result which the 
press has long predicted, and which politicians are now com- 
pelled to confess. We arrogate to ourselves no peculiar share 
in the honour of the arduous but victorious battle which 
journalism has maintained for the honour of England, so 
dangerously compromised by the cowardice of her public 
men. We have fought as common soldiers in the ranks, 
shoulder to shoulder, with our comrades. It is the free 
ress of England which has saved, not only this country, but 
urope, from the danger with which they were menaced by 
the timidity of politicians and the insincerity of diplomatists. 
The public opinion of England has found in the press the voice 
which its statesmen dared not give to the sympathies of a free 
ople and the pride of a great nation. We are taunted 
ene we have no favourite—because our censure has 
been abundant, and our praise has been scant. We answer, 
with sincerity and with regret, that we would it could be 
otherwise. But is this a misfortune peculiar to the Saturday 
Review ? Where is the great man to whom Parliament is 
ready to accord its support, or in whom the nation is pre- 
pared to repose its confidence? We have fallen on the days of 
Tittle men. We cannot create giants at our country’s need, 
_and we will not worship dwarfs, There remain to us, how- 
ever, if not great men, at least great things. The traditions 
we have received from our fathers, the liberties which we 
have inherited, the institutions which have descended to us, 
the principles in which we were bred, and the sympathies 
to which we were born—these yet remain, That of these 
things we have spoken ill, it shall never be in Lord Dersy’s 
power to say. That we have struck without fear and without 
remorse at those who have dishonoured or betrayed them, in 
whatever rank or whatever party, we hold to be no reproach. 


THE EVIL OF DOING ONE THING AT A TIME. 


URING the Russian war, an almost universal cry was 
raised for gun-boats. When that war was ended a re- 
duction of expenditure was demanded with nearly equal 
vehemence, At the present moment, the thoughts of the 
country are fixed upon the instantaneous creation of a 
werful fleet of screw line-of-battle ships. But if ships are 
uilt in a hurry they must be costly aud short-lived ; nor is 
_it possible, by any amount of clamour and the most pro- 
fuse expenditure of public money, to accomplish within a 
twelvemonth what ought to have been the work of years. 
_ Even if we had the ablest and most energetic Administra- 
tion and the most open-handed House of Commons, we must 
nevertheless submit for some time longer to the mortifying 
sense of inferiority in naval strength to our nearest neigh- 
bour. But the lesson thus taught us may, if kept in 
mind, prove valuable in future time ; and therefore it ap- 
pears desirable, although the subject is not a pleasant one, 


trade, but that the press and the public must also share the 
blame. 

If, during the excitement of the war with Russia, anybody 
had been bold enough to suggest that the building of screw 
line-of-battle ships ought not to be interrupted, he would 
have been looked upon as a fool, or, if a member of Lord 
ABERDEEN’S Government, as a traitor who was seeking to 
paralyse his country’s efforts. Gun-boats, it was again and 
again declared, were the one thing needful, and as Lord 
PatmersTon had been made Premier to “carry on the war 
“with vigour,” his Board of Admiralty built gun-boats 
enough to place their beiligerent intentions beyond all dis- 
pute. We were such good friends with France that the 
Channel might be left unguarded ; or, according to extreme 
enthusiasts, gun-boats were its best possible protection. The 
secret of success in common life is, as everybody knows, to 
do one thing at a time, and the Administrative Reform 
Association was formed to compel Governments to adopt the 
methods approved in the factory and the counting-house, 
Unhappily, peace was made before the flotilla of gun-boats 
had had time to annihilate the Russian batteries. Then 
came retrenchment, and now the very persons who 
would have told us three years ago that building 
large ships was mere blind waste of money are in paroxysms 
of patriotic rage because we have not an efficient Channel 
Fleet. The French, it appears, observing how eager we were 
for building gun-boats, left that portion of the operations of 
the Alliance for the most part in our hands, and quietly pro- 
ceeded to construct the most powerful men-of-war they could, 
instead of concentrating all the resources they possessed upon 
the vigorous prosecution of a war which they very reason- 
ably considered might not be the last in Europe. They have 
steadily acted upon the old-fashioned belief that the dominion 
of the seas must rest with the possessor of the strongest 
fleet ; and we now find ourselves compelled to own that 
dodging about in gun-boats will not suffice to maintain that 
superiority which we once held at sea, but that it can only 
be won and kept by constant readiness for a fair stand-up 
fight with any one who may be disposed to challenge us. 
Thus we are forced suddenly to discard our improved 
theories of naval warfare, and to imitate the example of our 
competitors with a precipitation which is neither cheap nor 
creditable. 

It is very unfortunate that the faculty of looking more 
than an inch beyond one’s nose should be thus monopolized 
by despotic Governments, and that we should ourselves be 
always so intent upon doing one thing well as to leave un- 
done something else which we soon find to have been equally 
important. Our own rulers, it may be owned, neither are, 
nor are likely to be, men of profound wisdom; but the 
deepest political sagacity must be unavailing so long as the 
public and the press are ever ready, in some bellicose or 
economical frenzy, to question and overrule its dictates. 
Prudent counsels are of little value without firmness of pur- 
pose to carry them into effect, and moral courage, again, is 
of the least practical account in government without a com- 
pact majority to support it. ut as wisdom and firmness 
are rare in Cabinets, and the days of organized party govern- 
ment seem to have ended, it becomes the duty of the press 
to take a broader view than has been its wont of questions 
upon which the very existence of the country may depend. 
The short-sighted conduct of the leading journals during and 
after the Russian war has contributed very much to reduce 
England to her present insecure and dishonourable position ; 
and if there had not of late been signs of a more enlarged 
and truly patriotic spirit, it would only be simple justice, in 
case of a naval war, to man the flotilla of gun-boats with 
the staff of the daily papers, and prefer them to the post 
which King Davin appointed for Urtau. 

It is not to be supposed that the Board of Admiralty have 
been left absolutely without warning of the results which 
have flowed from their neglect. There must exist “sub- 
“ missions,” as they are termed, in which, in season and out 
of season, as the Board may have considered, the necessity of 
building line-of-battle ships will have been insisted on. 
There is no reason for ascribing to the authors of such 
suggestions any special revelation of the designs of the 
French Emperor, but they probably belong to a profession 
which, in the event of war, would have actually to do the 
fighting, and not merely to talk and write about it; and, 
therefore, they are naturally desirous to provide for their 
brother officers the means of executing their task without 
dishonour. A lay First Lord habitually regards members of 
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Parliament, who look strictly to the estimates, as the most 
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formidable enemy he can have to face. But a naval officer 
is apt to think that a French admiral in command of an 
overwhelming fleet is more to be apprehended than even 
the sharpest opposition of Mr. W. Witttams. If the subject 
were not so very serious it would be really laughable to 
observe the undignified figure England makes now that her 
want of an adequate naval power has been fairly realized by 
the public mind. The maxim that a nation should treat its 
friends as if they might one day become its enemies, is a very 
ancient one. Indeed, it is so old that we ought not, per- 
haps, to feel surprise at its having been so generally forgotten 
by our popular instructors during and after the Russian war. 
It must be owned that our allies in that contest did not 
forget the other half of the rule, but behaved to their 
enemies as if they might at some time, and perhaps very 
soon, become their friends. Nor did the French Emperor, 
in any moment of enthusiasm for our alliance neglect those 
plain rules of policy which only popular Governments have 
the temerity to disregard. If we expect to enjoy in the 
fullest measure at once all the blessings of peace and all the 
honours of war, we shall be disappointed. Continental Go- 
vernments maintain vastarmaments, and their subjects, we sup- 
, are capable of appreciating their own small share of the 
deur thus exhibited to the world. It is to be hoped at 
Teast that they relish glory, for no statesman pretends to sup- 
pose that it is his business to secure their comfort. Here 
at home, however, it is required of Ministers that they 
should endeavour so to shape their policy that every citizen 
may be able at once to eat and to brag as much as he lists. 
Now the task thus imposed is very difficult, and it is best 
for the nation to make up its mind that at least partial 
failure may result from attempting it. If we choose, for ex- 
ample, to plunge suddenly into war after many years of 
peace, and to spend our small and slowly formed army in in- 
vading a great military Power, we must be prepared in no 
long time to hear of a “thin red line” defending the position 
we have so boldly occupied. For our own part, we quite 
believe that the defence would prove successful ; but it is not 
the less important to denounce those too-potent influences 
which first urge the most audacious enterprises, and then raise 
an unmanly clamour when they find into what a scrape they 
have helped to bring us. 
We say, then, that the present unprotected state of this 
oo and wealthy country, and of its enormous trade, 
as been brought about by a disregard of the plainest rules 
of national policy, at once by the Government, the people, 
and the most influential portion of the press. We leave 
Ministers and leaders of Opposition to apportion amongst 
themselves the heavy weight of blame which belongs col- 
lectively to them all. But the leaders of political parties are 
not alone responsible for all that has been done and left un- 
done during the last seven years. Suppose that Sir Cuar.es 
Woop had stated in the House of Commons, in the year 
1855 or 1856, that he was convinced of the immediate neces- 
sity of laying down half-a-dozen first-rate ships, only imagine 


the storm of obloquy that would have been raised. Just think 


of the popular instructors sitting down with a copy of his 
speech before them tocompose, with unusual zest, their leaders 
for next day's issue. Of course we know quite well that a fol- 
lower of Lord Patmerston entertains only moderate and well- 
disciplined convictions, and that it is an extravagance to sup- 
pose that his patriotism would ever jeopardize his place. But 
why should all, ornearlyall, the influenceswhich operate upon 
men be combined to deter them as much as possible 
rom adopting a sagacious and comprehensive policy? We 
seem always destined to live from hand to mouth. If a 
naval administrator should be bold enough to propose any 
far-sighted provision for contingencies which it may be im- 
portant to keep in mind, but most inexpedient to discuss, 
some rival is sure to be at hand to clip and pare away every 
item for which an immediate necessity cannot be shown. 
We know, indeed, that money liberally granted is sure to be 
recklessly expended ; and it is a melancholy truth that our 
present feebleness has been caused quite as much by inju- 
dicious outlay as by unseasonable thrift. Let us improve 
the naval administration in every way ; but when we have 
done all we can do to.ensure efficiency and economy, we shall 
still very often have to complain that we do not get our full 
money’s worth. People of sanguine dispositions are prepared 
at any moment to see such vessels as the Napoleon entirely 
superseded in naval warfare by improvements in ship-build- 
ing and in gunnery. On the Continent there prevails an 
expectation of a sort of golden age, in which, through 
the discoveries of science, seamanship shall go for nothing, 


and bravery for very little, and so the race which has 
been so long pre-eminent for naval skill and valour shall cease 
to possess any special qualification for holding the dominion 
of the seas. Immense progress has undoubtedly been made 
in the construction of long-range guns, and the courage of 
Bob Acres, who could fight best when his enemy was out of 
sight, seems likely to become more available than it has 
hitherto been found in war. But until these improvements 
shall have been completed, such vessels as the Napoleon seem 
likely to give victory to that side which owns the greatest 
number of them. We must, therefore, cheerfully consent to 
see all the private ship-builders make their fortunes out of 
the national extremity—to see every load of unseasoned and 
indifferent timber in the country bought up for the building 
of men-of-war—to sce sailing three-deckers cut down and 
fitted with screws, and sailing frigates sawn asunder and 
lengthened at the bow and-at the stern to receive engines. 
All this may be exceedingly disagreeable, but it must be 
done, and we had best do it quietly, and without exaggerating 
the danger, as has been done at other times, for the sake 
of a rhetorical effect. The process will be very costly, 
but if those who once undertook to persuade the nation that 
a line-of-battle ship had become as useless as a war-chariot 
should learn foresight and moderation from their past errors, 
the money will not have been spent in vain. 


THE ITALIAN EXILES. 


DOPULAR feeling is often just, and almost always 
generous, but it can scarcely be expected to balance, to 
discriminate, or to distribute blame and applause with 
impartiality among the different representatives of a com- 
mon cause. English sympathy for Italy has of late been 
rudely checked by causes wholly unconnected with the 
permanent struggle of a noble nation against irrational 
oppression. If the exiles who have unexpectedly landed in 
Treland should be disappointed in their expectations of an en- 
thusiastic reception, they must attribute the apathy of the 
country to the same august will which has recently thought fit 
to derange all the material interests and moral relations of 
Europe. It is, however, highly desirable to remember that 
Porrio and his compauions are not the less martyrs of liberty 
and of order because a despotic ruler has attempted to make 
the sufferings of Italy a pretext for the commencement of a 
general war. The King of Naptes is the virtual accomplice 
of every conspirator or conqueror who finds in existing mis- 
government an excuse for aggression and for violence. 

The arrival of the Neapolitan prisoners is one of the most 
curious events during a generation fertile in materials for 
historical romance. Ten or twelve years since, Dr. ARNOLD, 
generalizing from recent experience, propounded the opinion 
that history was over—or, in other words, that nothing 
remarkable was likely henceforth to happen. Since that 
time, startling revolutions, successful conspiracies, wars, and — 
changes of dynasty, have almost surfeited the popular appe- 
tite for change and excitement, but there is still novelty in 
the termination of a great political crime by a melodramatic 
personal adventure. The absurdity and childishness of the 
determination to send the Neapolitan prisoners to the 
United States probably resulted from the Kine’s desire to 
prolong the torture of his victims even after they had escaped 
from his immediate control. It was scarcely worth while to 
postpone by three months any danger which might be sup- 
posed to arise from the presence of the unarmed exiles 
in Europe ; but it was satisfactory to believe that one or two 
might possibly die on the voyage, and at the worst that the 
whole number would inevitably be sea-sick. The spite of the 
tyrant has been baulked by the resolution of the passengers 
and by the dramatic intervention of a spirited young sailor. 
If it is true that young SerremsBrini, after embarking as an 
ordinary seaman, suddenly presented himself on deck in the 
uniform of an officer, the scene must have resembled those 
occurrences in plays and novels which are ordinarily con- 
trasted with the events of real life. The American captain 
must have found himself in a position at once em- 
barrassing and ludicrous, when he was required to violate 
the contract by which he had bound himself for the voyage 
to perform the duties of a Neapolitan turnkey. Sympathizing, 
perhaps, with his prisoners, and yet bent on earning and 
especially on receiving his freight, he may probably have 
referred to the bill of lading by which he acknowledged 
himself to have received at Cadiz, “in good order 
“ and well-conditioned, sixty patriots, to be delivered in like 
“ good order and condition at New York.” The usual 
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exceptions of “the act of God, the [people's] enemies, 
“ fire, and all dangers of navigation,” would perhaps not 
include the disinclination of the cargo to proceed on its 
voyage ; and the desire of the skipper to fulfil his contract 
must have been farther stimulated by the circumstance that 
only a part of the freight was prepaid. Not being familiar 
with American views of maritime Jaw, the passengers wisely 
deferred their resistance till the Neapolitan frigate had cast 
off her tow-ropes ; but an interesting question might have 
arisen if a capture had been attempted while they were 
under the protection of the stars and stripes. Their irregular 
assumption of freedom may possibly have approached to one 
of those violations of law which come under the comprehen- 
sive title of piracy ; but it is not likely that the American 
Consul at Cork will institute a prosecution which would give 
rise to some troublesome questions, and certainly terminate 
in an acquittal. If the passengers had no legal authority to 
take possession of the ship, the captain had not the smallest 
right to take them on board with the intention of restraining 
their liberty. The office of denouncing their crimes may 
safely be entrusted to the zeal of the loyal Neapolitan 
journals. The disappointment of the Royal invalid when he 
hears that his former Minister is no longer tossing on the 
Atlantic will be assuaged by the opportunity of denouncing 
the banished traitor as a bloodthirsty pirate. 

In England, the victims of unparalleled perfidy and cruelty 
ean scarcely fail to receive a cordial welcome. A body of 
unsuccessful rebels might perhaps command greater popu- 
larity with the mob ; but the exiles of Naples are innocent 
legally as well as morally, and they have been convicted 
through perjured evidence tendered by the Government to 
judges who scarcely affected to conceal their own complicity. 
The lapse of nine years has not obliterated the recollection 
of the iniquities which Mr. GLapsTonE held up to the detesta- 
tion of mankind, and the circumstances of the Cagliari 
prosecution have recently revived the impression of the 
atrocities which are practised in the Neapolitan prisons. 
The unrelenting tyrant who has cut off from the sufferers so 
large a portion of their lives, will, in all probability, escape 
from human jastice; but it is well that he should know 
before he dies that his prisoners are welcomed and honoured 
in England. Some of the number have performed real 
service to their country ; others are respectable in character, 
and moderate in their political conduct ; and all may claim 
the consideration which is due to those whom the worst of 
mankind have treated as irreconcileable enemies. Although 
they are no longer subjected to imprisonment and torture, 
the lot of the exiles must at the best be far from enviable. 
Needy, and in a strange country, with their nerves shattered 
by imprisonment and illness, they have little to enjoy in their 
present condition except the escape from actual persecution. 
The more enterprising of the body will probably soon find 
their way to Piedmont, where they will, to a certain extent, 
be at home. It is barely possible that political changes may 
in course of time restore them to Naples itself, but crime is 
often triumphant during long periods, and there is no ap- 
parent prospect of an improvement in the political con- 
dition of their country. 

The oppression practised on Pogrio and his companions 
is the principal reason of the determination which has long 
excluded Naples from all friendly relations with England 
and France. A diplomatic excommunication is the strongest 
form of censure which can be applied to a Government 
without resort to actual force; and the King of Napies 
perhaps owes his escape from coercion to the jealousies which 
might have been excited by the claims of a French pretender. 
International law must be content to modify its strictness 
when minor potentates exaggerate the misdeeds of their 
more powerful neighbours, relying in the last resort on 
foreign protection. The release of the prisoners, with all 
its attendant circumstances of malignity and meanness, is a 
tribute to the general indignation which the King of Napies 
has long set at defiance. Diplomacy has so often interfered 
for the suppression of popular rights that it ought not to 
lose the credit which it may deserve if, in any instance, it 
has mitigated the operation of Royal inhumanity. 


DEBTORS AND CREDITORS. 


—_ object of nine-tenths of the civil law of every country 
is to make men pay their just debts. Actions and suits, 
judgments and executions, bankruptcy and insolvency pro- 
ceedings, are different varieties of compulsion by which the 
law endeavours, often vainly enough, toenforcethe performance 


of this obvious duty. The Lorp CHancettor’s Debtor and 
Creditor Bill is an attempt to remodel the process, with the 
view of improving the creditor’s remedy and of mitigating 
the severity to which debtors more unfortunate than cul- 
pable are occasionally subjected. There is a perfect chaos of 
opinion as to the principles on which such legislation should be 
founded ; and we should have anticipated a more favourable 
result if the CHANCELLOR had listened to the advice of Lord 
CampsBett and Lord Overstone, who pressed him to refer his 
Bill to a Select Committee. But Lord CHEetMsrorp, with the 
naiveté that is peculiar to him, admitted that his desire 
to carry some bill outweighed his anxiety to make his 
measure as nearly as possible perfect, and would hear of no 
delay. It is not very difficult to point out defects in the 
existing law, and Lord CuELMsForp’s scheme has certainly 
hit some of the more obvious blots. But several of its most 
important provisions are indefensible on any principle, and 
will, we hope, not be suffered to become law without very 
material improvement. The three primary objects of every 
debtor and creditor code must be to compel the solvent 
debtor to pay, to ensure a fair and equal distribution of the 
property of those who cannot pay in full, and to punish all 
who have fraudulently incurred debts without the intention 
or without the means of paying them. Lord CHEeLMsForp’s 
Bill introduces radical changes in the machinery for effecting 
each of these three ends. 

There are but two ways in which payment of a debt can 
be enforced. One is by empowering the creditor under legal 
authority to help himself out of his debtor’s property. The 
other is to put some pressure upon the debtor—call it 
punishment, torture, or what you will—and thereby to 
coerce him into producing any property he has, or to induce 
his friends to pay a ransom for his deliverance. The law, as 
it stands, gives the creditor the option of resorting to either 
method. He may have his execution against lands or goods, or 
he may, ifhe prefers it, apply the requisite torture by incar- 
cerating his enemy and awaiting the result. This last method 
was no doubt once very efficacious, except in the case of men 
who had neither money nor friends, or whose peculiar tastes 
made the interior of a debtor's prison a congenial place of 
abode. But modern humanity was shocked to see imprison- 
ment forlife inflicted as the penalty for having an empty purse ; 
and the Insolvency Code was accordingly framed to enable 
any imprisoned debtor to recover his liberty on the terms of 
giving up all his property for the benefit of his creditors. 
Successive statutes have gone further in the same direction, 
and have enabled any insolvent debtor to escape a threatened 
imprisonment by making a similar disclosure of his property 
before falling into the hands of a creditor bent upon making 
him captive. Imprisonment for debt has thus become a 
mere preliminary process to force a debtor to come into the 
Insolvent Court and deliver up all that he may possess for 
distribution among his creditors. This is obviously a very 
clumsy contrivance. If a man can be brought into court 
without the previous imprisonment, it is quite unneces- 
sary to imprison him in the first instance. Twenty years 
ago, the recognised way of compelling a defendant to 
appear to an action against him was first of all to 
shut him up in prison. This barbarous practice has been 
abolished except in the one case where there is reason to 
believe that the debtor is about to abscond ; and what Lord 
CHELMSFORD now proposes is to apply the same principle to 
the power of imprisonment after judgment which is used as 
a means of driving a man who cannot pay his debts into the 
Insolvent Court. Instead of locking him up and waiting 
till he applies to the Court for relief, it is proposed that 
the creditor shall have power to summon him there, and 
that preliminary incarceration shall only be permitted when 
the debtor is believed to contemplate flight. All the legi- 
timate objects of imprisonment will thus be obtained. The 
debtor will be examined by the Court as to his property, 
which will be seized for the benefit of his creditors, and im- 
prisonment will be inflicted only in case he should refuse 
to make disclosure of his effects, or should be proved guilty 
of fraud. The principle of this important change in the 
law is to make the deprivation of liberty a punishment 
to be inflicted at the discretion of a Court, and to prohibit 
it as an instrument of torture to be used at the discretion 
of an individual creditor. 


With this part of the Bill we cordially concur. The 


second novelty that it contains is almost a necessary corollary 
from the abolition of imprisonment for debt. There was 
once a theory that all traders who became bankrupt were to 
be considered, at any rate until the contrary was proved, as 
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innocent victims of commercial misfortune. But if any one 
whose livelihood did not depend upon buying and selling 
became unable to pay what he owed, it was assumed as 
not less a matter of course that he was a pestilent member 
of society to whom no compassion ought to be shown. 
Recent experience has certainly not confirmed this favour- 
able estimate of insolvent traders ; and few persons who have 
studied the revelations of the Bankruptey Court during the 
last few years will think that there is much to choose between 
an average bankrupt trader and an ordinary specimen 
of an insolvent nondescript. There are some few 
in both classes who may justly attribute their losses 
to misfortune, but there is no such marked distinction in 
character between the insolvencies of the trading and non- 
trading worlds as would justify entirely different treatment 
in the two classes of cases. At present, a bankrupt is simply 
deprived of all his property, and at the same time freed from 
all his debts ; but an insolvent is not only compelled to divide 
all that he has, but is liable to be called on at any future 
time to give up every farthing he may afterwards acquire 
until his old creditors are paid in full. If this law were 
enforced, a whitewashed insolvent would be almost worse 
off than if he were consigned to prison, and the extreme 
severity of the law has in fact prevented the Court from 
applying it in ordinary cases. Lord Cnetmsrorn’s Bill 
does away with the distinction between bankruptcy and 
insolvency, and makes the complete distribution of a debtor's 
property a satisfaction of all bygone debts, without regard 
to the circumstance of his being or not being engaged in 
trade. To this, again, we think no reasonable objection can 
be urged. 

But here our commendation must end. The remainder 
of the Bill relates to the machinery by which insolvent 
estates are to be wound up, and in almost every particular 
the proposed alterations threaten to make the law still more 
objectionable than it is at present. The functions of the 
bankruptcy laws are twofold—to secure a fair division of 
the debtor’s estate among his creditors, and to detect and 
punish any frauds of which the bankrupt may have been 
guilty. The second of these objects is one in which the 
public is as much concerned as in the punishment of a pick- 
pocket or a house-breaker, and the present is certainly not 
a very fitting time for relaxing any of the checks upon com- 
mercial dishonesty. But aman whose house has been robbed 
is not expected to pay the expenses of convicting the thief, 
neither ought the creditors who have suffered by the roguery 
of a bankrupt to be saddled with the cost of penal proceed- 
ings against him in the Bankruptcy Court or elsewhere. 
The outery against the existing law is mainly due to the 
imposition of this tax upon the trading community. The 
remedy proposed on their behalf is simple enough—namely, 
to suppress all costly investigations with a view to punish- 
ment, and to entrust to the creditors themselves the adminis- 
tration of their debtor’s estate. Lord Cretmsrorn’s bill is 
framed with so much deference to these views as to throw 


_ almost every insolvent estate into the hands of the creditors 


alone, and to supersede bankruptcy proceedings by a process 
nearly identical with a private composition. No frauds 
would be exposed or punished, and such documents as 
British Bank reports and imaginary spelter-warrants might 
be freely issued without much fear of consequences. At 
the same time honest creditors would be cheated of their fair 
share of a bankrupt’s estate, which would seldom, if ever, be 
effectually realized or honestly divided without the control 
of official assignees, whose office was created expressly on 
account of the gross mal-administration of the old trade 
assignees. 

The experience which most men of business must have 
had of compositions between a debtor and his creditors 
should be enough to condemn any scheme which would 
assimilate an ordinary bankruptcy to a private arrangement. 
Lord Overstone’s graphic description of the real working 
of these private winding-up proceedings was not, we believe, 
at all too severe. They are always got up by a few im- 
portant creditors, who are, from friendship or interest, 
anxious to get the debtor through his difficulties as easily 
as may be. The great bulk of the creditors are passively 
acquiescent—some because their time is better occupied than 
in looking up occasional bad debts, others because they dread 
publicity almost as much as the bankrupt himself. But there 
is always a body of creditors as hard to bring in as the Eatan- 
swill electors who reserved their votes to the last hour of 
polling. A few of them are bought up by payment in full ; 
others get bonuses and fraudulent preferences over the general 


creditors; and after a world of trouble, and a host of 
transactions that will not bear the light, the efforts of the 
debtor’s friends are crowned with success, and he is released 
from all his liabilities, and finds himself still in possession 
of an amount of assets which the Court of Bankruptcy 
would certainly not have spared. Some creditors like 
these compositions, because the chance of getting through 
on easy terms occasionally induces a debtor to wind up 
while he is yet able to pay a tolerable dividend. But the 
main reason of their preference is the monstrous expense of 
the Court of Bankruptcy ; and we believe that the true 
remedy would be to relieve creditors from the costs of Bank- 
ruptcy administration so far as its penal functions are con- 
cerned, and not, as Lord CuELMsrorD proposes, to restore the 
abuses of private management, and to abrogate in great 
measure the salutary operation of the Court in upholding 
mercantile morality. 


LEGAL EDUCATION. 


4 ig subject of the education of students for the Bar is one of 

which the public can, perhaps, scarcely be expected to appre- 
ciate the full importance, but it is one which concerns interests 
far wider and less technical than most persons would at first 
sight imagine. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we 
have learnt that a very ngewe step has been taken towards 
increasing its efficiency. The existing system, as many of our 
readers are no doubt aware, is acurious compromise between two 
different plans. Formerly, no qualification whatever was re- 
quired for admission to the Bar except that of having eaten a 
certain number of dinners at one of the Inns of Court; but about 
five years ago, arule was made that no one should be called to 
the Bar unless he had either passed an examination, which 
was set on foot for the purpose, or attended two courses of 
lectures on legal subjects. The alternative which was thus 
provided for candidates who did or did not wish to prove 
that they had qualified themselves for their profession was a 
singular one, no doubt; but, like many other compromises, 
one of the principles which it recognised was of much value, 
and the consequences of its recognition have, as far as they 
have gone, been most important. Five gentlemen of great 
ability were appointed to give the lectures which the students 
had the option of attending. No one can doubt that these 
lectures have been of the very highest advantage to those who 
have profited by them, or that the students who have been called 
to the Bar during the last few years have in many instances 
derived the greatest possible benefit from the means of edu- 
cation to which they have had access. It appears to have 
been felt by the Inns of Court that they were committed by the 
measures which they had taken, and which had succeeded so 
well, to go further, and a general Committee was accordingly 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the subject. Not 
long since they passed two resolutions, by the first of which it 
was provided that in future all persons intending to enter them- 
selves as students at any Inn of Court should be required to 
pass a preliminary examination testing their acquaintance with 
the usual branches of a liberal education. The second resolution 
made it obligatory on all en called to the Bar to pass an 
examination which should ensure the possession of a certain 
amount of legal knowledge. These principles were not affirmed 
without a strenuous opposition on the part of a very powerful 
minority ; and as the details of the scheme are not yet settled, 
it is both possible and probable that it may be entirely defeated 
unless public attention is directed to the question, and to the 
nature of the influences which may be brought to bear upon its 
final decision. 

There are some points which are so clear that it is totally im- 
possible for argument of any kind to make them clearer. The 
proposition that people are more likely to learn a difficult subject 
when they have than when they have not opportunities of being 
systematically taught, and inclination to avail themselves of 
those opportunities, may be included in this number. In eve 
other learned profession, and in the lower branch of the legal 
profession, this proposition has long been recognised and acted 
on. No human being ever thought of abolishing test-examina- 
tions of candidates for orders or for the medical profession, and 
no ingenuity has ever been able to suggest the shadow of a reason 
for making any distinction in the case of barristers. That they 
would, as a rule, know more law if they were taught than they 
do now when there is no test or provision for their education, 
would appear to be self-evident. That it is of the highest public 
importance that they should be better taught is a less oenilioe pro- 
position, and we will therefore attempt to illustrate and enforce it. 

Of all the standing grievances which have exercised the pa- 
tience of the English nation and tried the zeal of English philan- 
thropists for many years past, there is none which has been so 
stubborn and in every way so intractable as the subject of law 
reform. A certain degree of progress has been made in the 
matter, but more remains to be done than any one but a lawyer 
could even conceive. These are facts which have obtained not 
only universal recognition, but even a well-established notoriety ; 
yet the real practical obstacle in the way of the application of an 
efficient remedy is but very little understood. It is, however, a 
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very simple matter when it is once pointed out. Experience, 
from the days of Bentham downwards, has abundantly proved 
that the law, by being neglected, has been brought into such a 
condition that it can onl * reformed by lawyers. No one else 
possesses that amount of knowledge which will give any security 
that alterations in the law, however well judged in principle, may 
not be attended with practical inconveniences of so strange and 
unexpected a character as to do more harm than good. The 
law is like a house so old and so odd that it is almost equall 
difficult and dangerous to live in it, to repair it, or to pull it 
down; and every year, by adding new masses of statutes and 
decisions to the vast,accumulation which already exists, in- 
creases the difficulty of remedying the numberless defects 
under which it labours, whilst it increases in precisely the 
same ratio the weight of the motives which call for some re- 
form. The existing mode of legal education would appear 
(if any reason at all could be assigned for its existence) to 
have been framed for the express purpose of making it impos- 
sible to alter this state of ines through the only agency by 
which it can be altered. Apart from the lectures and examina- 
tions which it is now proposed to extend, and which, if they exist 
at all, ought to be extended to all students alike, legal education 
at present is conducted through three channels—reading books, 
attending at the chambers of pleaders or conveyancers, and sitting 
in Court. Each of these three processes is chaotic beyond all 
imagination. ‘To attempt to read law books at all is a hope- 
less business. They are not written to be read, but only to be 
referred to. In fact, with two or three honourable exceptions, 
they are not books, properly speaking, but only more or less 
elaborate indexes artfully contrived to look like books. No 
human ingenuity could enable any one, even with the assistance 
of superhuman energy, to extract anything like systematic 
conceptions either of i in general, or of English law in par- 
ticular, from an English law library. If any Hercules were 
equal to that task he would never accomplish it in less than a 
long lifetime. No one knows more about the law than where to 
look for what he wants ; and when we hear in the present day of 
a great lawyer, the person indicated is almost always remarkable 
principally for a certain knack in finding his way from one 
obseure and unconnected part of a pile of some hundred 
volumes to another which ee some sort of relation toit. It 
needs no proof that the habit of attending at another per- 
son’s chambers, and taking up, as they come in, the various cases 
submitted to him, or that of sitting in Court and taking notes of 
successive decisions as they are given, must greatly aggravate 
this disorderly inorganic state of things, and diminish the slender 
chance which might otherwise exist that the student should, by 
hook or by crook, obtain something like scientific conceptions 
upon the subject of his studies. Until such conceptions have 
been introduced into the law iteelf, and until they have become 
familiar to lawyers, it is hopeless to expect any of those real and 
deep reforms of the law which would alone give permanent satis- 
faction to the world at large. The only organ through which 
this can ever be brought about is the education of law students. 
Train up a class of legal practitioners to feel the intricacies, 
anomalies, and contradictions of the law as blemishes, instead of 
clinging to them with that fond devotion which the present 
generation too frequently show for them, and the public will 
have a security for the efficient reform of the law infinitely more 
valuable than any which at present exists. 

Such are the motives which we would urge in favour of hold- 
ing the Inns of Court to the resolutions of their Committee. 
The necessity for dwelling upon the subject arises from the fact 
that the proposed measures interfere with a private interest, to 
which absolutely no favour is due. The private classes and 
public lectures of the existing readers—limited as their —- 
is by the compromise which we have referred to—supply those 
who have sense enough to avail themselves of the facilities which 
they afford, with such an excellent preparation for the more 
technical and practical part of their instruction (that which is 
acquired in a tutor’s chambers), that students who pass from the 
reader's class-rooms to a conveyancer’s or pleader’s 
bring with them a great deal of the knowledge which they for- 
merly went there to acquire. They can, therefore, apply 
themselves at once to that training which is no doubt an in- 
dispensable initiation into the practical part of the profession ; 
and the consequence of this is, that a single year’s attendance is 
now sufficient in many cases where formerly two were re- 
quired. In plain English, the tutor gets only 100 guineas in- 
stead of 200, and he naturally dislikes a system which deprives 
him of half of one of the most prolific sources of his income. 
‘This, whatever may be said to the contrary, is the real source 
of the unpopularity of all proposals to extend the existing sys- 
tem with many very influential members of the profession. 
Those who take pupils give a dear education and a bad one, and 
they naturally enough object to any one else who proposes to 
give a cheap and good one. The renunciation of all prospect of 
efficient law reforms is rather a high price to pay for the conve- 
nience of these gentlemen. 

There is, however, another point of view from which the sub- 
ject must be considered. If the Inns of Court do not educate 
people for the Bar, what is he use of them? They are noto- 
riously and monstrously ineflicient as a council of discipline. 
Jem the Penman was a barrister, and there are as dirty 
tricks played in Westminster Hall and at the Old Bailey as in 


the offices of any attorney in London. They are either educa- 
tional bodies or they are mere clubs for the Benchers, and clubs 
not of the most agreeable or distinguished kind. If they are 
disposed to take up in good faith, and with proper zeal, the task 
which they have so long neglected, no one will quarrel with them 
for being very anomalous bodies ; but if they are both anomalous 
and useless, and glory in being so, they have, in this age of the 
world, a very fair chance of ceasing to be at all, 


THE DEFENCES OF THE COUNTRY. 


[os is a parallel in the recent history of the army and the 
navy which ought to furnish statesmen with ample food for 
meditation. Within a very few years, two unwelcome discoveries 
have been made. In the height of a war that taxed our military 
resources to the utmost, it became all at once apparent that the 
organization of the army was radically defective. The price of 
the experience gained in the Crimea was the sacrifice of the 
thousands who died miserably in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
and in the hospitals at Scutari. We have it now on the best 
authority that the present organization of the Admiralty is at 
least as faulty as that of the army was before the Russian war 
revealed its infirmities, and prepared the way for future improve- 
ments. It is so far fortunate that the utter failure of the 
machinery by which the navy is administered has been detected 
before the outbreak of actual hostilities. But though we have 
lost no men, our fleet has been steadily wasting away, and the 

otential battle that is in us (if we may borrow a phrase from 
Mtr. Carlyle) is relatively, if not absolutely, reduced to an 
alarming point. The Admiralty has acknowledged its short- 
comings in the past before they have borne fruit in positive 
disaster; but the comparative cheapness with which this ex- 
perience seems as yet to have been gained may render the 
difficulty of effecting a thorough reform in the management of 
the navy even greater than it has proved in the corresponding 
case of the army. 

In moving the Army Estimates, General Peel was able to 
announce some progress in almost every essential particular. 
The soldier, he said, was better armed, better fed, better clothed, 
and better paid than he used to be. His moral and intellectual 
improvement was promoted by a variety of simple but effectual 
means. The new warrant by which the position of the medical 
officers is now regulated had already attracted men of a higher 
class into the service. The prevention of sickness among the 
troops would, in future, be attended to as a matter of not less 
importance than the treatment of disease. The Commissariat 
was re-organized on a system which would always provide the 
nucleus of a department capable of ready extension to meet the 
requirements of war. At last Aldershott and the Curragh were 
to be made real schools of campaigning life, and the whole 
system of provisioning the forces in time of peace was to be put 
ona more economical and effective footing. Some time must 
elapse before this remodelling of the army can bear its full 
fruits, but one symptom of the growth of a more wholesome 
7 has already manifested itself in the alacrity with which 
the War Office les welcomed Sir William Armstrong’s mar- 
vellous invention. Those who have at heart the efficiency of our 
hitherto neglected navy will do well to remember that the recent 
improvements in the organization of the army were not due to 
the spontaneous zeal of the authorities. Even after the disasters 
of the Crimea, and the fierce but ill-directed explosion of 
vengeance which followed, a Chelsea Commission could see 
nothing but causes beyond control, and official inertia was ready 
to relapse into the old ways that had proved so fatal. But for 
the determination of one man, we might have heard a Minister 
of War demonstrating the folly of rash innovation, instead of 
boasting of reforms which amount to nothing less than a recon- 
struction of the machinery by which the army is held together. 
Almost all that has been done is due to Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
and unless some equally resolute reformer shall take the 
Admiralty under his especial care, there is too much reason to 
fear that we shall see no effectual improvement in the system 
under which the sovereignty of the seas has been suffered to pass 
away from England, and the security of her own shores has 
become a matter of doubtful speculation. 

The tone of the debates which have taken place on the sub- 
ject is not reassuring. Notwithstanding Sir John Pakington’s 
startling admissions, the House of Commons seems to have but 
half appreciated the real character of the emergency. Admiral 
Walcot is cheered when he bids us dispossess ourselves of the 
notion that our naval force is inferior to that of any other Power ; 
and Mr. H. Baring finds consolation in the reflection that it is 
only in line-of-battle ships that the force of England is deficient. 
Not that even this is true, for France has fifteen more frigates 
than we possess; but if it were, it is anew thing to hear that 
England may be content to be outstripped, provided it is “ onl 
in line-of-battle ships.” We have no fear of the result if 
the pressing duty of the Government, and scarcely less of 
the House of Commons, be but frankly recognised. But 
there is real danger in blind confidence, and though we have 
no objection to Admiral Waleot’s magniloquent boasts that 
* England will be found equal to any crisis,” and that “ our 
shores will never be polluted by the foot of the invader,” 
we hope that Parliament will remember that our past im- 
munity has been secured, not by shouting Rule, Britannia, 
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but by maintaining a fleet strong enough on occasion to 
face the combined navies of Europe. Sir John Pakington 
fortunately seems more alive to the necessity of unusual 
efforts than most of his critics in the House, but he has no eyes 
for anything but the deficiency of ships. His vote of seamen is 
insufficient to man the vessels now at his disposal, and no 
provision whatever has yet been made for strengthening the 
naval reserves. The recommendations of the Commission 
for Manning the Navy are disposed of with a vague promise of 
full and prompt consideration, coupled with the ominous remark 
that they are such as no Government could carry out on the 
instant; and the trifling increase of 3000 men on the deficient 
estimates of 1858 is put forward as a kind of adoption of the 
proposal to keep a body of 4000 seamen always ready to increase 
the force which may be actually wanted afloat. But that which 
chiefly shakes our confidence in the future is the tone in which 
the past is spoken of. There are some men who think that to 
acknowledge a debt is almost equivalent to paying it; and now 
that the Admiralty has pleaded guilty, by the mouth of Sir John 
Pakington, not only are past offences condoned at once—which 
may or may not be judicious at the present juncture—but it is 
forthwith taken for granted that the fleet has dwindled away 
without any fault on the part of any one, and that the neglect 
whichis confessed is the best guarantee in the world for suecess- 
ful administration in future. 

A certain amount of compliment on the part of a minister in 
speaking of his predecessors is not only admissible, but essential 
for the smooth working of representative Government. But 
this sort of courteous hypocrisy becomes mischievous the instant 
that it is forgotten that it is used in any other than a Parlia- 
mentary sense. When Sir John Pakington tells us that the 
navy is in a state disgraceful to the country, that he himself has 
laboured with unremitting zeal to improve it, and that all his 
predecessors have done their duty nobly, one is rather puzzled 
to guess how it yr ee that the admirable exertions of a series 
of most efficient administrators have brought matters to such a 
pass. The sole — of the Board of Admiralty is to afford 
us at all times the protection of an adequate fleet, and in this 
purpose it has confessedly failed. The greater the ability and 
zeal of the presiding Ministers, the more glaring must be the 
defects in an organization which has broken down in such dis- 
tinguished hands. To exonerate the administrators is, in fact, to 
condemn the system; and whether the origin of the mischief be 
in the personal incapacity of those who have directed it, in the 
unfitness of their cdbeudlantes, or, as we believe to be nearer the 
truth, in the impracticable constitution of the department, there 
is an equal need for inquiry, if we are to avoid in future even 
greater perils than those to which the Board of Admiralty has 
already exposed us. It is not till the whole mystery has been 
searched out that reform will be possible. Surely there must be 
some one who will do for the navy what Mr. Sidney Herbert has 
done for the army. If not, the case is yet more desperate than 
Sir John Pakington’s facts have made it appear. A long series 
of First Lords of acknowledged talent have among them con- 
trived to reduce the naval strength of England to about one half 
of what the safety of the country requires. A common Rule of 
Three sum, which we would rather not work out, would show in 
how many years a line of equally able successors would manage 
to destroy the remaining fragments of our once irresistible Fleet. 


THE PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


We have every reason to be thankful for the speeches made at 
the various suburban meetings which have been held during 
the past week against the Government Reform Bill. ‘The in- 
terests represented at the Lambeth meeting, in the St. Pancras 
Vestry Hall, and at St. Martin’s Hall, are sufficiently and 
creditably outspoken. We can generally understand _politi- 
cians of Mr. D’Iffanger’s mark. There is but little euphemism 
or conventional reticence in Mr. Roupell’s constituents; and 
Mr. Ernest Jones has the orator’s grace of being always 
clear and intelligible. We now know, not only from these 
places, but from Sheffield, Norwich, Newcastle, and Bir- 
mingham, what sort of Reform it is which alone will satisfy 
the opponents of the Government measure. It is no redistribu- 
tion of seats, no lowering of the franchise, no representation of 
interests, whether of property, education, or intelligence, that is 
wanted. Manhood suffrage and the rights of the masses merely 
as numerical aggregates are the openly avowed watchwords. 
This fact, at any rate, is thankworthy. The distinction is plainly 
and emphatically announced between the feelings embodied 
for the last Reform Bill and against the present. ‘ The fight,” 
says Mr. Saunders, at Sheffield, “in 1830, 1831, and 1832, was 
when the working-men helped the middle-classes to get 
the last Reform Bill on the promise that the middle classes would 
help to carry a Bill which would enfranchise the masses.” 
We do not remember such a promise or pledge, but it is on 
the faith of this bargain or understanding—so we are told— 
“that the Whigs were enabled to get a predominant influence 
in the House of Commons, and to obtain and keep possession of 
office.” The masses drew a bill on Lord John Russell and the 
Whigs. That promissory note, to be paid twenty-seven years 
after date, the Whigs accepted, and are now called upon to pay. 
The question is, will they honour it? We are, we repeat it, 
grateful to the popular meetings for bringing this out. Mr. 


Murrough “would admit within the constituency every man 
who contributed to the finances of the country; every fancy 
franchise was repugnant to the people; it was giving the 
franchise to bricks and mortar, or money in some shape or 
other, and not to the working man.” e Whigs now know 
what is expected of them, and on what terms they are to suc 

to office. Will they avow their policy in rejecting the Govern- 
ment measure as openly and honestly as the “ masses” do? Un- 
less they do this, Lord John Russell’s motion is, like Lord 
Derby's Bill, a delusion. The masses—and this is an important 
fact to commend to Cambridge House—will no longer back the 
Whigs in a mere struggle for office. Unless Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston are prepared with the Tower ee me 
ticket, they will not get the support of the Marylebone an 
Lambeth and Westminster constituencies. Unless their opposi- 
tion to the Government scheme is substantially the same as that 
of Mr. W. Williams and Sir John Shelley, the move of the 
great Whig party is a sham. It is the meanest of all mean 
selfish struggles or office. 

The question, then, for statesmen such as Lord John Russell, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and Lord Palmerston to decide, 
is whether they are prepared for manhood suffrage—whether 
they will adopt the naked numerical test—whether they are ready 
plainly to run the risk, or rather to incur the certainty, of making 
the House of Commons, as to its main component parts, an assem- 
bly of six hundred and fifty Coxes, and Edwin Jameses, and 
Roupells, and Williamses. It is one great benefit of the last 
Reform Bill that we know what manner of men the masses will 
return. The simple question for the middle classes, for property, 
for education, and for the gencral national interests to consider 
is, not whether the Constitution would be safe—for the issue 
involves in its very assertion the fact of a new Constitution—but 
whether anything would be safe under a Tower Hamletized 
House of Assembly. If the great Whig leaders are not prepared 
for this, it is their plain duty, as politicians of character and men 
of moral honour, to disavow any such intention. And there is no 
middle course. The popular objections to the Bill now before 
Parliament are simplicity itself. The scheme is a sham anda 
delusion only because,‘as Mr. Ernest Jones, in very lucid lan- 
guage, admits, ‘“‘any measure of Reform with a less extension 
of the franchise than registered manhood suffrage would be un- 
satisfactory to the people generally, and great injustice to all 
those who would be excluded.” Unless Lord John Russell is 
prepared with a measure of this significant breadth and fulness, 
the blow which he is aiming at Lord Derby will soon be dealt 
upon himself. His Reform Bill will be equally “ unsatisfactory,” 
and equally “ unjust.” 

Is he prepared for such a measure? He and Lord Palmerston 
and the members of the late Government may rest assured that 
no mere transference of office, even though some crumbs of 
official patronage should be superciliously dealt out to the third- 
rate Radical members in the shape of Under-Secretaryships and 
Chairmanships, will content the honest and outspoken orators 
of the popular meetings of the past week. Of course, it would 
be easy enough to appeal to the obvious argument of consistency. 
The taunt is urged, and not without force, of the immorality of a 
Tory Government bringing in a Reform Bill at all; and Mr. 
Henley and Mr. Walpole are not proof against it. But flagrant 
as this inconsistency on Lord Derby’s part may be—and it is 
urged with no blunted point—it would be as nothing to the sacri- 
fice of the convictions and professions of a whole life if Lord Pal- 
merston and the old Whig party accept tne only road to office 
which the Democratic meetings allow to be open to them. Where 
be now the time-honoured appeals to Lord Somers—where be the 
traditional invocations of the pious memories of Charles Fox, 
and Grey and Grenville, and the hallowed inspirations of Holland 
House? A septuagenarian owes some duties to his reputation. 
Lord John Russell's career—and we may, in general, say the same 
of Lord Palmerston’s—is a page in English history which neither 
that history nor he whose name is written on it has any substan- 
tial reason to be ashamed of. Better for it and for him if it be 
not closed in an ugly and dishonouring blot; and blot it will be 
if he or Lord Palmerston takes office on the understanding that 
they are to stand sponsors for Mr. Bright’s Reform Bill—because 
this is the only thing which the public meetings will be content 
with. 

It may be said that we are exaggerating the importance of the 
Lambeth and Sheffield meetings. In one sense, we consider them 
to be contemptible enough. The Sunday gathering in Hyde 
Park only displayed the impotent vulgarity of the popular 
fervour for a democratic revolution. Unquestionably the 
country, in all its intelligence and varied interests, is against Mr. 
Bright. None but the ey agitators want a Democratic 
Reform. In 1830-32 there were large and solid grievances to 
redress—now there are none. There are political anomalies— 
there were political sins—this is the plain distinction between 
the epochs ; and the prodigious advance of all classes, both in 
oak and real political knowledge, indisposes all but mere 
traders in popular grievances to adventure upon experiments in 

litics. The lesson of 1848, and the result of universal suf- 

rage in France, are not reassuring to the English mind. We 
know perfectly well that the public meetings of the last week 
are ludicrous and contemptible as compared with the political 
storm of 1832; but it is not the amount of protest 
against the Government measure, but its character, that 
is at the present moment important. Mr. Bright and 
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Mr. Ernest Jones oppose the Government measure—so do 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston. We have there- 
fore a right to be assured on the point whether all these 
four authorities are starting from the same principles, and 
are agreed upon a substitute for Lord Derby’s measure. It is 
of course the business, in the first place, of Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Jones to come to an understanding with their allies, and to 
force Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, if they are friends, 
to take sweet counsel with them as friends. And it is our affair, 
too. Neither we nor the people of England—a very different thing 


by the ways borrowed from Tertullian, who fixes the minimum at 
three. ow many more met on the famous 19 Moses, anno 
Comtii 71, in the Wandsworth Temple of Humanity, we are not 
informed; but Mr. Congreve asserts on behalf of his co-reli- 
gionists—‘‘ We have a faith, the outlines of a ritual, and sufli- 
cient members.’’ We endeavour to supply from other sources 
what these or some of them are, in order that we in England 
may understand something of the last and splendid addition to 
the extant religions of the world. 

Mr. Congreve is quite right in characterising his profession as 


from Mr. Ernest Jones’s horde of unaspirating Marylebone 
vestrymen and the demagogues of St. Martin’s Hall—are in 
the least degree prepared to help Lord John to Downing-street 
till we have od peep into his portfolio. We may have no 
very hearty liking to Lord Derby’s carte, but before we sit 
down to table we must have the rival bill of fare. Unques- 
tionably we shall have some very long and able speeches on 
Monday week. We take it for granted that there will be all 
sorts of able criticisms and funny dissections of the savings-bank 
franchise, and pathetic pictures of the one hundred thousand 
disfranchised freeholders howling in the public wailing-place over 
departed votes. Some of this may be just, and all of it can 
scarcely fail of being comical ; but oratory and sarcasm, and the 
quotations from Lord Somers, will be beside, beyond, or below the 
very plain and condensed question—Is Lord John Russell pre- 
pared to bring in Mr. Bright's Bill, “ the good Bill, the true Bill, 
or no Bill at all?” All else in the coming orations will be very 
immaterial both to’the politicians of the suburban meetings and 
to ourselves. 


CONGREVE’S SERMON ON POSITIVISM. 


7s religion of Positivism has been formally inaugurated 
among us, and the great church and worship of humanity 
is actually at work. The first altar—‘ sacred desk” is, we be- 
lieve, the true phrase—of this new religion was set up on the 
roth of January, in South Fields, Wandsworth, and the inaugural 
sermon preached on that occasion has been published under the 
title of ** The New Religion in its Attitude towards the Old, by 
Richard Congreve.” Mr. John Chapman is the publisher, and 
the price, one shilling, is moderate. We have frond the historical 
fact in the vernacular language—we might have been more precise 
by fixing the date of this sermon according to the Positivist Calen- 
dar, as ‘‘ Wednesday, 19th Moses, 71.” We have a prelimi- 
nary difficulty as to this date 71, nor are we clear about 
the Comtian Genesis; and as it appears that the Prophet of 
Humanity, Auguste Comte, was born on 19th January, 1798— 
hence the epoch selected for the British organization and Mr. 
Congreve’ssermon—we cannot quite understand how the regenera- 
tion began ten years before Comte was. However, the year 1 syn- 
chronizes with the secular a.p. 1788, and Mr. Congreve in his 
sermon (page 9) points to the existence, “ten years before Comte’s 
birth, of a feeling in the European world,” which, we suppose, 
was of sufficient, though mysterious, importance to authenticate 
the convocation of the States General in 1788, as the real be- 
ginning of the Church of Humanity. Be this as it may, the 
world is ten years older than Auguste Comte—which we should 
scarcely have expected, he being clearly the Alpha of creation. 
We do not propose to enter upon a criticism of Mr. Con- 
eve’s somewhat dull discourse. We shall, perhaps, do better 
if we attempt scme description of what the New Religion, 


now formally inaugurated, professes to be. “ Religion,” we | 


say, because it is quite an error to criticise Positivism as 
a mere philosophy. As a philosophy, Comtism may have 


its intellectual adherents. Miss Martineau, in some particu- | 
lars Mr. Mill, and in some Mr. Buckle, are said to have | 


adopted its conclusions or its formule, especially as to the three 
normal stages of humanity; but it is not in this aspect that 
Mr. Congreve comes forward. His “ general conclusion is that 
the boldest course is the wisest—that the doctrine we advocate, 


and the faith we hold, must be put forward as a religion—as | 
something to believe in and to live by—not as something which | 


demands intellectual assent—that here in England we can do 
nothing if we do not claim and show grounds for our claim to 


be everything ; and that we must make it clear that we are nota _ 


philosophical school, but a church... . . Hence the inaugura- 
tion, however imperfect, of the ministerial functions in the 
English branch of the Church of Humanity.” 

Mr. Congreve apologises for the inchoate and tentative, not 
to say titubant, character of the infant Hercules, cradled in South 
Fields, Wandsworth. He himself cannot “ speak as a Priest of 
Humanity,” because he is not forty-two years of age. Nor, 
“were his church in possession of its full organization could he 
speak as one of the second order of her ministers, as a Vicar, 
because his insufficient scientific training would prevent him’— 
seven years being required as the noviciate to the Vicariate. Mr. 
Edger, however—who, we presume, has obtained that good 
degree, and whose name we recognise as the only other English 
writer in the Church of Humanity—considers that Mr. 
Congreve may provisionally exercise, “in a sense, the 
Vicar'’s office.” Hence the Sermon. It was addressed as it 
seems, to a little flock. The Positivist Church at Wandsworth 
has not emerged from the wilderness, ‘‘ Our small number makes 
speaking difficult.” Fit audience, however, Mr. Congreve as- 
sumes, though few. ‘Where there are disciples or members, 
however limited their number, there is a church,”—a sentiment 


areligion. In all that makes religion objective, as he would say, 
the Church of Humanity is more churchish than the Church. It 
has three orders of the ministry, nine sacraments, and a calendar 
so replete with impartial hagiology (ranging from Orpheus to 
Captain Cook), that every day is a Saint’s day. Three 
periods of daily private prayer are enjoined; Humanity is wor- 
shipped; the guardian angel under the form of the triple female 
influence of mother, wife, and daughter, is worshipped ; the dead 
are worshipped. Mr. Congreve regrets that the first day of the 
year, the epoch of the more abstract conclave of humanity in 
general, had not been selected for the inauguration of his English 
Church of Humanity ; but he consoles himself with the reflec. 
tion that ‘‘ we worship Humanity in and through her noblest 
servant and organ, Auguste Comte—our master, teacher, and 
guide.” Not that Auguste Comte stands alone. With him, in the 
piety of Positivism, must ever be associated ‘ Clotilde de Vaux, 
iis wife, his mother, and his adopted daughter,” who, it is satis- 
factory to be assured, still lives “ in the singular beauty of that 
lofty yet self-denying and humble love to him, and not to him 
only, but towards all who share the faith” of the Prophet-Priest 
of Humanity. 

Mr. Congreve does not, we think, look very hopefully to the 
future, when he observes that ‘it is not very likely to oceur that 
there should be at present a call for the administration of the 
indispensable sacraments, Presentation and Marriage ;” and 
certainly, considering the large demands made upon the disciples 
of the Church of Humanity upon their faith, purses, and obe- 
dience by their spiritual pastors and masters, we share in his 
forebodings as to the rare calls which are likely to be made upon 
his ministrations among ourselves. Still it must be satisfactory 
_ to Postulants or Neophytes, if Posivitism has any British Prose- 
lytes of the Gate, to be assured that Mr. Congreve “has the 
power to administer the sacraments.” People will therefore be 
anxious to know what the religion is which Mr. Congreve prof- 
fers. The spiritual history of the Humanitarian from birth to 
the grave, or rather beyond it, to the period in which the objec- 
tive is swallowed up in the subjective—that is, from birth to 
deification—consists in passing through nine sacraments, nine 
stages and preparations, by which “the worthy servant of Hu- 
manity proceeds in an unbroken series to the subjective eternity 
which constitutes him the organ of the Divinity we worship.” 

The first sacrament is “ Presentation.” In this, the new scion 
of humanity is presented to the priesthood by two pairs of 
' parents—the natural parents, and an artificial couple, adopted 
from the sponsorship of Christianity. But this is not all. The 
neophyte is inaugurated by being further placed under the spiri- 
tual tutelage of two patrons, whose names he bears—one selected 
from the theoretical, one from the practical, servants of humanity. 
These two names he must, “at the term of his emancipation ””— 
which looks very like what we call confirmation—complete by a 
third from the consecrated representatives of humanity. The 
humanitarian’s full bead-roll of names in the next generation, 
| would be perhaps Confucius Columbus Comte Congreve. The 
| second Sacrament is called Initiation, and takes _ at four- 

teen, when the child passes from the mother to the systematic 
education of the priesthood. The third Sacrament, Admission, 
| is conferred at twenty-one. But even in this the Positivist 
professor only becomes a humanitarian unattached. He is 
| 8 servant of humanity, but he must wait for another seven 
years till he receives the awful consecration to the business 
| of life, in the fourth Sacrament of Declaration, by which a 
' man is sct apart with equal solemnity to the offices of king and 
| cowboy, or rather cowman. But, as even a humanitarian may 
| 


mistake his vocation, this sacrament, and this alone, may be 
repeated. Next follows the most important sacrament of Mar- 
'viage. But now occurs a complexity. In the case of the woman, 
the Sacrament of Marriage may—only may—concur with the 
Sacrament of Admission. In the case of man, it must not pre- 
cede the Sacrament of Destination. M. Comte recommends 
the Government to prohibit marriage in the man while under 
thirty, and fixes the marriageable epoch at thirty-five—a provision 
which betrays the Gallic origin of the new religion. The sixth 
Sacrament is that of Maturity, which it may well be, consider- 
ing that it is received at forty-two; and, with a politeness cha- 
racteristic of his country, M. Comte dispenses with this in the 
case of the ladies. aturity can only be predicated of the 
male—women, of course, are never to be supposed approaching 
to that ripeness which sayours of the autumn of life. Feonty-on 
years now clapse for the work of positive existence. Between 
the sixth and seventh Sacraments the whole objective life is to 
be passed, on which depends man’s subjective immortality. At 
sixty-three comes the grand climacteric, and a climacteric Sacra- 
ment in its hand; and M. Comte and the officials who have 
drawn up the superannuation clauses in the Civil Service Bill 
—is there no Comtian element at work in that subtle legis- 
lation? let Spooner and Newdegate look to it—agree in an- 
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nouncing the sacrament of Retirement. This seventh Sacramental 
stage may well be saluted as most august, though we doubt 
whether Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell are prepared for a 
religion which requires the citizen etatis sue, 63,“ of his own free 
will to renounce active life, as his active powers are exhausted, 
and to nominate his successor,” henceforth only to assist Humanit 
as chamber counsel—the rich having divested themselves of all 
their es pg wealth, receiving only a modest competency for 
ersonal wants in the closing evening of life. As to the eighth 
acrament, Transformation, it is a mere imitation of Extreme 
Unction “ divested ofits horrors.” The final sacrament of Incor- 
poration is a post mortem baptism of the dead, very like the pro- 
cess known as Beatification in the Catholic Church. It takes 
place seven years after death, and is a process, we suppose, with 
an Official somewhat akin to the avvocato del diavolo. It is en- 
tirely in the hands of the priesthood. If the inquiry into the 
virtues of the departed is successful, the holy relics of the sane- 
tified are translated with solemn pomp from the plebeian “ burial- 
lace of the city to the Sacred Grove which surrounds the 
emple of Humanity ;” while the wretched corpses of the con- 
demned “are consigned to the waste place of the reprobate, 
amongst suicides, duellists, and those executed by the ae of 
justice.” Women, we ought to observe, being only inchoate 
angels— as all Frenchmen must hold—are excluded from public 
life, which will hardly recommend Positivism to Miss Bessio 
Rayner Parkes ; and we must add that a true Positivist marriage 
implies the law of perpetual widowhood. 

As to the public worship of Positivism we regret to find that 
not only is its Liturgy, on the principle of the Disciplina Arcani, 
withheld from us—which is scarcely fair, as Mr. Congreve says 
that the Wandsworth Church has a ritual—but that its architee- 
ture is at present of the future. The wants of the social or- 
ganization will, however, we are assured, develope one day a 
novel style of architecture—which we can quite believe. Mean- 
while, one condition of the Temple worship alone is matured. 
The Temples must orientate according to a symbolic law; the 
Kebla at least is settled; the world has but one centre, and we 
have not far to seek the yas dudadov. It is of course to 
Paris, as the general metropolis of the world, that all the 
Temples of humanity must turn. In the Temples we only 
gather generally that the symbol of worship is to be what 
must look very like the Madonna—‘‘a woman with her son 
in her arms,” and the priest is to be surrounded in the 
sanctuary by women. Processions and banners are to be part of 
the ritual. The latter are to be “ white on one side with the holy 
image, on the other green with the sacred formula of Positivism.” 
Conx compax, perhaps. The signature of the cross is imitated by 
an unintelligible gesture, ‘which symbolizes the characteristic for- 
mula of Positivism, by placing the hand successively on the three 
chief organs of love, order, and progress.” ‘This masonic mark 
may be simplified by mentioning successively three mystical 
Pythagorean numbers, which are said to symbolize these fune- 
tions. This obsignation can, however, only be understood by 
adepts and experts in M. Comte’s cerebral theory. Wit 
respect to the priesthood it consists of three orders—that 
of Aspirants, who look very like deacons, and take office or 
orders at twenty-eight—salary 120/.; Vicars, who answer to 
Christian priests, ordained at thirty-five to benefices of 2401. ; 
and Priests, who are scarcely distinguishable, except in poverty, 
from the Bishops of the old religion, but who are not to be 
consecrated till 42, and get 48o/., ‘besides the expenses of 
visiting their dioceses.” Above these three orders of the 
‘ministry towers sublime a very fair copy of the Pope—*the High 
Priest of Humanity, whose natural residence will be Paris, the 
metropolis of the regenerated West, at a stipend five times that 
of the ordinary priests, 2400/7.” This Pontifea Maximus is to be 
assisted by ‘“ four national superiors ”’—we had nearly said patri- 
archs—* of the four great Churches, Italian, Spanish, English, 
and German.” The Positivist Pope nominates his own succes- 
sors—we should like to know who the present Dalai Lama of 
Humanity enthroned at Paris is—but such nomination must be 
accepted Ae the four patriarchs. When the whole world becomes 
Positivist, itis caleulated that the hicratical caste will be one hun- 
dred thousand strong, at the rate—which argues a scanty 
provision of spiritual food—of one priest to every six thousand 
—we had almost said souls, but neither name nor thing occurs 
in the Positivist Philosophy. The priesthood is not to possess 
any personal property; but it has strong powers of discipline. 
It is invested (1), with remonstrance in foro domestico ; (2) pub- 
lic condemnation in the Temple of Humanity ; (3) with excom- 
munication from society, cither temporary or eternal. This last 
places a man absolutely under the worst form of interdict ; “ there 
will be occasions in which a man may see all his friends drop 
off, and, in spite of his wealth, as no one will hold any con- 
verse with him, he may be reduced to provide himself his own 
food.” Nor, in the long run, can he escape, like the Neapolitan 
fugitives to some Queenstown, or heterodox City of Refage 
which has not yet adopted the Positive faith. For, as M. 
Comte remarks, with a glowing as of the splendid 
completeness of the Positivist’s Power of the Keys, Wg | 
even this refuge will be closed, as it is certain that the fait: 
will spread over the whole earth.” With this sublime picture 
of the triumphs of ecumenical Positivism and of its — of 
wrath in the person of its final Cain, we may appropriately close 
our sketch of the religion which Mr. Congreve has tendered to 
the acceptance of the British gentleman in search of a religion, 


REVIEWS. 


SIR EDWARD LYTTION’S NOVELS.* 


IKE several other popular novelists, Sir Edward Lytton is 

trying the experiment of publishing a cheap edition of his 
books, and of thus challenging criticism upon his career con- 
sidered as a whole. The articles of a frequent contributor to 
a review, once very popular, were ill-naturedly described by one 
of his collaborateurs as standing in the same relation to the 
productions of his associates as machine-made lace occupies to- 
wards hand-made lace. The comparison was as happy a8 
(let us charitably hope) it was unjust. It might, we think, 
with the strictest justice have been applied to Sir Edward 
Lytton’s novels. They claim to be a sort of ultimate result 
of human wisdom, and may pass on the unwary for the product 
of Brussels or Valenciennes; but it is impossible to look into 
them carefully without seeing that they wm! come from Not- 
tingham. They are a superior article of their kind, but they are 
not the real thing. 

The mere popularity—especially when we remember that it 
has been durable as well as extensive—which Sir Edward 
Lytton’s novels have obtained would prove conclusively that 
their author was a very clever man. Indeed, no one can doubt 
that he isso; but, to use his own curious dialect, between The 
Clever and The Great there is often an impassable gulf. The 
language perhaps does not contain any single word which 
exactly describes his intellectual rank. If it did, that word 
would occupy a middle position between Jack-of-all-trades 
and Humbug. The general impression which his books give is 
one which is conveyed by the careers of several distinguished 
men in the present day—namely, that he is a man who 
has passed his life in gratifying the double appetite of vanity 
and versatility. For about thirty years he has been occupied in 
telling the world, in a variety of forms, how very clever he is. 
* You see before you, ladies and gentlemen, a man of the world, 
a gentleman of rank, an excellent novelist, a brilliant pamphleteer, 
a profound philosopher, a deep scholar, a politician, and [in a 
lower tone, towards the close of the address] a Christian Con- 
servative as regards both this world and the next.” We see no 
reason to doubt that some at least of these assertions are true 
enough; but, in the age in which we live, they are mutually 
destructive. Knowledge, in our days, is too large for any man 
to be an Admirable Crichton. To attempt to combine in one 
marvellous whole pre-eminence in literature, metaphysics, and 
polities, is, under the most favourable circumstances, no more 
than a recipe for converting oneself into a literary, logical, and 
rolitical Jack Pudding. A clever man may show that he might 
es distinguished himself in either of these pursuits, but he will 
also infallibly produce nothing better than Nottingham lace in 
any one of them. Our concern at present is only with Sir Edward 
Lytton’s literary career; and we will attempt to show the justice 
of our estimate of his novels by a few observations on their 
most salient points. 

There is one element of novel-writing of which Sir Edward 
Lytton has shown himself to be, if not a master, at least one who 
might, if he had taken close measure of his powers, hare become 


a master; and that is the art of constructing a plot and telling | 


a striking story—the elements of fiction in which Evglish 
novelists most frequently break down, and which are perhaps 
more important than any others. Almost every novel of Sir 
Edward Lytton’s which we remember contains an excellent 
story, the interest of which is developed with remarkable skill. 
In Ernest Maltravers, for example, and in its sequel, Alice, 
the complications arising from the hero’s early love are admirably 
managed. The villany of Ferrers, the respectability of Tem- 
leton (a less common type of character when Sir Edward 
P tton first drew it than it has since become), and the innocence 
of Alice, are excellently worked out; whilst the intrigues b 

which Ferrers and Cesarini prevent Maltravers’s marriage with 
Lady Florence Lascelles are as good as the Newgate Calendar. 
The story of the gold robbery on the South Eastern is not more 
amusing than the story of, Ferrers’s forgery of his friend's 
letters. We must extend the same praise to most of Sir Edward 
Lytton’s stories of crime—they are thoroughly well conceived and 
well told. The murder in Pe/ham, with all that belongs to 
it, is not much inferior to Scott, and is as far superior to 
Dickens as tragedy to melodrama. In the later novels 
(the Caxtons, My Novel, and What will He do with Jt), the 
ingenuity of the plot degenerates into intricacy; and we 
feel that if it were worth the trouble to understand the story 
fully we should have to take notes and construct pedigrees. 
This, however, is not the case in the earlier books—cach contains 
avery striking story if it stood alone; but, unfortunately, in 
almost every case the striking part of the book is embedded in a 
mass of matter which is simply nauseous. Ernest Maltravers 
and Alice contain between them the materials of a single ex- 
cellent novel—a story as good as one of the better tales of 
Scott. The seduction of the heroine, if the transaction with 
which the book opens can be called by that name—her sepa- 
ration from her lover—his courtship of Lady Florence Las- 
celles—the intrigues of Ferrers aud Cesarini—Alice’s quasi 
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marriage—the birth of Evelyn Cameron—the rivalship for 
her hand, between Ferrers and Maltravers—the marriage of 
Maltravers and Alice—and the murder of Ferrers by Cesarini, 
might have constituted a story full of art, life, interest and 
merit of all kinds, if the author had been contented to be 
a mere artist, and to allow his mind to be absorbed in his book. 
Unluckily for his fame, this appeared to him a low ambition. He 
aimed at being more than a novelist even whilst he was writing a 
novel. He must needs be a great genius and creator as well as 
a story-teller. Ernest Maltravers accordingly is made into a 
man of sublime genius, the development of whose character is to 
give interest to the work. All the other events are made sub- 
servient to this end, and the author, with a sort of secondary 
egotism, takes the same kind of pride in pondering over the per- 
fections of his hero as an egregious coxcomb would take in look- 
ing in the glass. Everything which contributes to his develop- 
ment, every fancy that he takes up, his personal appearance, 
his books, his speeches, his fits of retirement to brood over 
his grief, his love—in short, all that he is and all that he 
does is as dear to Sir EL. Lytton as if he had been drawing a 
flattering portrait of himself. It never seems to occur to 
the tender parent that his darling may be a bore to visitors. 
A bore, however, he most undoubtedly is, nor does the 
paternal affection lavished on him produce any better result 
than that of a capital plot anda very amusing novel. He struggles 
with and almost succumbs under an untenable theory of the 
character of a coxcomb. How Mr. Maltravers came to be what 
he was is inconceivably unimportant to any created being. 
That ne man possessing the qualities attributed to him by Sir 
Edward would have reached such a result by such a road, is 
a proposition which might be readily proved if it were worth while 
to take the trouble of doing so, ‘The process by which this and 
some other of Sir E. Lytton’s plots are spoilt is very singular. It 
consists in infusing into good story-telling an enormous quantity of 
Brummagem philosophy. That any living creature should have 
fallen into the marvellous affectations which disfigure every one 
of Sir Edward Lytton’s books is strange. That a really clever 
man, even an exceedingly clever man, should have fallen into such 
a pitfall, is a fact which suggests what we may almost call mourn- 
ful reflections. Mr. Thackeray’s famous caricature romance of 
George de Barnewell fortunately renders criticism upon this sub- 
ject altogether superfluous. 


Apart from mere faults of manner, nothing can be more charac- 
teristically second-rate than the which Sir Edward 
Lytton appears to have considered throughout his whole career 
as a condiment indispensable to the dignity of his novels. Owing 

erhaps to his fancy for neuter adjectives beginning with capital 
etters, he has got the reputation of being an adept in German 
speculation. We think that there can hardly be a more un- 
founded notion. No writer of any considerable eminence has less 
real tendency tomysticism. Sir Edward, as we have already ob- 
served, is a very clever man, and his talent is pre-eminently of 
the stirring and active order. He has no real sympathy with ob- 
scurity, and but little, as it seems to us, with those delicacies of 
thought and feeling with which obscurity is frequently, perhaps 
unavoidably, connected. He is essentially a clever, sharp ob- 
server, writer and speaker, and these characteristics appear on 
examination to be most curiously reflected in all the speculative 
parts of his writings. ‘The meoal and political theories which he 
tind wh in various parts of his works are all of an obvious and 
rather trivial, if not of a shallow, nature. They are simply a 
weak infusion of Benthamism, which any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence might easily master, reproduce to any extent, and apply to 
any number of subjects with the commonplaces of which he 
might possess even a very moderate amount of familiarity. 
In all the discussions between Maltravers and his French 
friend Montaigne, in the speculative parts of Pelham 
and the Disowned, and on every other occasion when 
moral or philosophical subjects come under discussion— 
and we need not remind our readers of the frequency 
with which Sir Edward finds or makes opportunities for such dis- 
cussions—the opinions professed on the one side and controverted 
on the other, are always of the most commonplace character, and 
are hardly ever recommended by any particular ingenuity or 
novelty of treatment. They generally convey the impression of 
being the genuine reflections of a mind which is rather surprised 
at being able to speculate at all, and which expects others to 
admire it for being so clever. A man who takes to speculation 
early, with real vigour, soon learns that almost all that mere 
thinking can do has been done already, and that, unless he means 
to dedicate his life to such pursuits, it is a delusion to attempt to 
do more than to indicate very shortly which side he has taken in 
metaphysical controversy. "Sir Edward really seems to believe 
in his characters, and to think their opinions matters of some 
intrinsic importance. He may have seen thypugh the dandyism 
of Pelham, but he was obviously duped by Maltravers. 


Indeed, there can be no more convincing proof of the fact that 
his wares are electro-plate than the bona fides with which he dis- 
plays them. Whether the display takes the form of learning or 
of speculation—whether it has to do with classics, history, or 

hilosophy—it always age the same conclusion. ‘There is 
just about enough of each of these things to swear by, and 
very little more. The classical quotations are frequently incor- 
rect—the history is crammed—conscientiously and diligently: 
crammed, but still crammed for the occasion—and the philosophy 


always gives the impression that a clever man is describing the 
tone of his mind and thoughts for the time being, not that a real 
thinker is giving the results of real thought. 


Sir Edward's historical novels are perhaps as good an illus. 
tration of the foregoing observations as could be cited. It has 
been stated, we believe, that it was at one time his intention to 
write a History of the Wars of the Roses, and he has 
claimed the eredit of having studied both long and deeply before 
he wrote Harold. We have no doubt at all that he did so in a 
certain sense. We find here, as we read the books, that there is 
authority for every statement. When the young lady in the 
Last of the Barons is called a “ donzelle,” when she speaks of 
her “ gittern” and “ gypsire,” instead of her fiddle and purse, we 
feel no doubt that she is strictly medieval. No doubt the 
standards of the Danes, Saxons, and Welsh in Harold are all 
perfectly correct. If Sir Edward says that a particular 
person was a “‘twihendman,” an “eorl,” or a “ceorl,” no 
doubt the term is used in an appropriate manner. But this 
is not enough; and no man who had an adequate concep- 
tion of what an historical novel ought to be would ever 
have supposed it to be enough. There are but two ways 
in which historical novels can be made good for anything. Such 
a novel ought to represent the life of the persons whom 
it describes, as contemporary novels represent, or aim at repre- 
senting, the life of the writer’s own times. In order to be able 
to do this, a man must have lived either in reality or in imagina- 
tion amongst those whom he is to describe. The most imperfect 
materials will enable a man of real genius to do this. As 
Franklin performed his most important experiment with a key, 
a ball of string, and a sheet or two of brown paper, so Shak. 
speare evolved Zroilus and Cressida and Coriolanus out of two or 
three ineorrect translations of classical authors. It may be 
doubted whether he would have done it better with Mr. Grote’s 
History of Greece, and Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities at his 
elbow. A mind of infinitely inferior power to Shakspeare’s may 
perform an operation of much the same kind by sympathy with 
the particular age represented, and by a wide and deep knowledge, 
acquired in consequence of that sympathy, of its characteristic 
literature. It was in this way that Scott was enabled to describe 
the Scotch Covenanters of the seventeenth century. In the ab- 
sence of genius on the one hand, and of deep sympathetic know- 
ledge on the other, no mere cleverness will enable a man to 
describe an age in which he has not lived ; and nothing less than 
that profound study of its history which will enable him to add 
to the existing stock of knowledge on the subject will give to 
his books any independent historical value. Whatever falls 
short of this is a failure, more or less clever, according to circum- 
stanccs. 

Sir Edward Lytton’s historical novels seem to us to illustrate 
exactly each of the defects which we have indicated. He cer- 
tainly must have read diligently before he got up his costumes 
so well; but he never appears for a moment to get beyond cos- 
tume. Jiarold and the Last of the Barons are exactly like Mr. 
Maclise’s historical pictures. They show great power of draw- 
ing. but they have no life or nature. The attitudes are well 
studied, but they are mere attitudes ; the models are well chosen 
and well drawn, but we see at a glance that they are models. 
The Vision of Ezekielis reversed. here are no dry bones, but 
there is also no life. Instead of a real glimpse into past times, 
we get nothing but a clever, picture of a masquerade or the Eg- 
lintoun tournament, 

If we look at the independent historical value of the books in 
question, the same principle receives a further illustration. Sir 
Edward appears to have read a certain number of original autho- 
rities, but he certainly has not gone through a tenth part of the 
labour which would be necessary in these days to increase our 
historical knowledge; and, as he did not do this, it is hard to 
see why he was not content with secondhand information. It 
would have been more than enough for all his purposes if he had 
not included amongst them the wish to be looked upon asa better 
historian than most novelists are. As it is, he is like a man who 
tries to entitle himself to write a story about gipsy-life by 
walking along the high road from London to Windsor, when an 
ordinary person would have taken the train to Bristol. 


It would be impossible, in criticising Sir E. Lytton’s novels, to 
pass over their moral tone. It illustrates to a considerable extent 
the remarks which we have already made upon the general 
literary characteristics of the works in question, though it has 
~—_ characteristics of its own. Sir E. Lytton’s works present 
the phenomenon, more common in art than in literature, of an 
earlier and a later style, distinguished from each other by dif- 
ferences so broad and deep as to imply that at some period of his 
life the author must have experienced an entire change in his 
views. The early morals are all conceived in a temper which it 
is perhaps not unjust to describe as one of dissatisfaction with 
the ordinary conceptions of morality. It would no doubt be 
harsh to say that the moral fairly deducible from several 
of them is that avowed rogues are the only honest mem- 
bers of society; but it is not too much to say that they 
all indicate, more or less strongly, a temper of mind accus- 
tomed, not exactly to fly in the face of the world, but to take 
little liberties with its opinions, and to make little scoffs at the 
supposed obligation of conforming to them. If the books are 
carefully read, and due pains are taken to draw the distinction 
which the author has a right to have drawn between his own 
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opinions and those of his characters, it is perfectly trae—and it is 

so a very characteristic trunth—that no doctrine is broached by 
Sir Edward which can be described as immoral, perhaps none 
can even be called unpopular. He has always been substantially 
on the best of terms with the world. It would have been alto- 
gether opposed to his character to have given it real offence. His 
early heresies in point of morality do not go beyond the amatory 
liberties which authors are in the habit of taking, and which 
the public are accustomed to accept with mutual satisfaction. A 
clever man who inveighs against conventionality, and charges 
the world with hollowness and deceit through the mouths of ideal 
beauties of enormous fortune and ideal highwaymen of superla- 
lative genius, is exactly like a handsome man who knows he is 
good-looking and dresses like a dandy accordingly. 

There is no real audacity in conduct of this sort. It only 
involves safe danger ; for even if the author is supposed to be 
writing in earnest, there is so large a minority of persons to 
whom his assertions would be welcome if true, and also so large 
a number to whom they are amusing and interesting irrespec- 
tively of their truth or falsehood, that he is sure to find himself 
safe, on the whole, with that part of the world for whose opinions 
he really cares. Sir Edward’s later novels appear to us far more 
objectionable in point of morality than his earlier ones. _The for- 
mer, at the very worst, contain a paradoxical quasi-laudation of 
vices which their readers are not very likely to imitate. N ney 
whatever philanthropists may say, is really likely to turn high- 
wayman because he has read a novel about highwaymen, unless 
he was on the high road to the profession before he met with 
descriptions of it; but the later novels, which have such a virtuous 
and religious air, appear to us at least to preach nothing more 
than an easy-chair acquiescence in the world asit is, mixed with 
that mild interest in reformers which people feel in those with 
whom they sympathize whilst they see through them. There 
can be no doubt as to the general temper which such manifesta- 
tions denote. It is the temper of one who is neither a philo- 
sopher nor a steady and genuine inquirer, but a nerds of 
the common type—a man who draws sketches of life and things, 
and washes them with a varnish which represents nothing but 
his own moods for the time being. 

It may be said that our criticism only amounts to this—that 
Sir Edward’s novels are merely novels, and not treatises or 
histories ; and this might be a fair observation if it were not the 
fact that throughout they assume, either tacitly or expressly, that 
novels are the concentrated essence of each. In his earlier works 
this theory is more prominently set forth than in his later ones. 
We find it given in Pelham, in its entirety, as follows :— 

“Tt must require,” said Lady Roseville, “an extraordinary combination of 
mental powers to produce a perfect novel.” 

“One so extraordinary,” answered Vincent, “that, though we have one 
perfect epic — and several which pretend to perfection, we have not one 
perfect novel in the world.” 

“Tf an author could combine the various excellencies of Scott and Le Sage, 
with a greater and more metaphysical knowledge of morals than either, we 
might expect from him the perfection we have not yet discovered since the 


i f Apuleius.” 


“All mankind is the field the novelist should cultivate—all truth, the 
moral he should strive to bring home. It is in occasional dialogue, in desul- 
tory maxims, in deductions from events, in analysis of character, that he 


should benefit and instruct.” 
* * * % 


“ Before he touches his tale, he should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
intricate science of morals, and the metaphysical, as well as the more open, 
operations of the mind. If his knowledge is not deep and clear, his love of 
the good may only lead him into error ; and he may pass off the prejudices of 
asusceptible heart for the precepts of virtue. For me, if I were to write a 
novel, I would first make myself an acute, active, and vigilant observer of 
men and manners. Secondly, I would, after having thus noted effects by 
action in the world, trace the causes by books, and meditation in my closet. 

t is then, and not till then, that I would study the lighter graces,” &c. 


Tt would be an exact parallel to this absurdity to say, that in- 
asmuch as every truth is related to all other truths, no one can 
know anything who does not know everything. Sir E. Lytton’s 
literary career appears to us to convey a striking illustration of 
the consequences into which an impracticable and absurd theory 
—the principal recommendation of which is that it flatters his 
vanity—may lead an extremely clever man. The strong points 
of Sir Edward's works need the less notice from us because we 
have recognised them more than once, but his claims are at once 
so wide and so widely admitted that their justice demands a 
somewhat critical examination. 


HWOMELY RHYMES* 


queens years ago Mr. Barnes published a volume of Dor- 
i) setshire poems, with an ample glossary and an erudite preface 
on the origin and development of his native dialect. For the 
greater satisfaction of scholars, he has also constructed a Grammar 
involving a comparison of more than sixty languages, while his 
Anglo-Saxon Delectus is probably useful to the humbler students 
of inchoate or potential English. The only extraordinary pecu- 
liarity in this labyrinth of philological learning is that, unlike his 

lyglot rivals and predecessors, Mr. Barnes is a genuine, simple, 
idiomatic poet, who, notwithstanding the sixty languages, is an 
instinctive artist in the use of hisown. It may be doubted 


* Hwomely Rhymes. A Second Collection of Poems in the Dorset Dialect. 
By William Barnes, 


whether any English pastoral poet is so true to nature and to 
rustic character, or so resolute in adhering to his purpose. 
Never rising into lyrical elevation, keeping himself aloof from 
tragic emotion and from perplexities of reasoning, Mr. Barnes 
has a perfect mastery of every note within his limited compass. 
The ordinary life of Dorsetshire farmers and labourers supplies 
him with all the materials which he requires, and his imagination 
is fertile enough to dispense with those portions of his subject 
which a vulgar writer would select as most obvious or most 
startling. From the beginning of the volume to the end there 
is not a poacher or a pauper, a seducer or an oppressive landlord ; 
for, though all these elements of rural society are probably to be 
found in Dorsetshire as in other counties, the true poet feels that 
they are not especially characteristic, or perhaps that they are 
not worth preserving by artistic processes. 
The common growth of Mother Earth 
Suilices him, her simple mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 
Wordsworth himself took a hearty interest in the thoughts and 
feelings of country people, but his sympathy was that of a 
philosopher discerning, not without surprise, how large a portion 
of human interests was shared by the mass of mental. Mr. 
Barnes, either through the familiarity of habit, or by an imper- 
ceptible effort of imagination, identifies himself with the per- 
sonages of his idyls, and is content to record their little sorrows, 
their tenderness and gaiety, without attempting to discover hints 
and glimpses of any deeper meaning. If he has looked to any 
model, Virgil's Eclogues have perhaps suited his purpose better 
than the complex and reflective pastorals of later times; and 
fortunately, the South Western Tityrus and Melibous never 
wander into superfluous disquisitions on Augustus and Rome. 
Once only a poor carrier, whose horse has been poisoned with 
— branches thrown over the churchyard wall, consoles himself 
by the recollection that George IIT. had in former times admired 
the pride and ornament of the village :— 
’E looked at thik yew-tree, an’ nodded his head, 
An’ ’e zaid,—an’ I'll tell ye the words that ’e zaid: 
“Vl be bound, if you'll search my dominions all droo, 
That you woon’t vind the fellor to thik there wold yew.” 


Tn his first volume of poems, under the combined influence of 
philology and provincialism, Mr. Barnes was intent on giving 
prominence to the local element, both in his selection of topics 
and in his orthography. In common with almost all writers who 
attempt to popularize obscure dialects, he misspelt his words 
with an exaggerated consistency which rendered it impossible to 
compare them with the non-phonetic English of ordinary 
literature. No provincial publication can excel in absurdity of 
effect the Nuz, of unfortunate memory, which undertook to 
simplify the spelling of the future at the expense of the genera- 
tions which have already learned to read. A local dialect written 
down from oral pronunciation derives an artificial oddity from 
its contrast with conventional orthography. Although in the 
present volume unnecessary eccentricities of spelling are for the 
most part judiciously retrenched, there is sometimes a discrepancy 
which indicates no corresponding variation in the sounds of the 
respective words. The most remarkable instance of this over- 
sight may be found in the pleasant little poem of “ Meiiry 
Wedded” :— 

The dog that oonce wer glad to bear 
Her fondlen vingers down his heiiir, 
Do leiin his head ageiin the vloor, 
To watch wi’ heavy eyes the door; 
An’ men she zent so oer hwome 
O’ Zadderdaes, do seem to come 

To door, wi’ downcast hearts to miss 
Wi’ smiles below the clematis 

Young Meiiry Meiid o’ merry mood, 
Vor she’s a-woo'd an’ wedded, 


The local pronunciation of Saturdays would have been much 
more accurately indicated by the mere substitution of Z for S, 
and of d for ¢. Further attempts at phonetic conformity would 
be equally applicable to the enpeotuning vernacular of our own 
title ; yet it would be absurd to describe writers on social science 
and the progress of the species who may have been reviewed in 
our own columns, as— Men we sent so happy home on Satlerdaes. 

In his new series of poems, Mr. Barnes, forgetting that he 
is a learned grammarian, uses his native vernacular with the 
familiar ease which is the first condition of poetical expression. 
The dialect of Dorsetshire, as of all other provinces of the king- 
dom, is a genuine form of English, characterized by a uliar 
pronunciation, and by acertain number of distinctive terms, 
which are for the most part suited to poetry because they are 
definite and special. ny person who has conversed with a 
West-countryman will easily catch the proper intonation, and 
the trifling variation from literary English adds a raciness to the 

ems, such as that which an p Pew a reader may have found 
in the Sicilian Doric of Theocritus. The common prefix a, as 
in a-dying, a-going, the separation of diphthongs into their com- 
ponent vowels as in ledn, or hedir, and the German affix of ex to 
adjectives, as in stwonen, made of stone, supply metrical facilities 
which every English versifier will easily understand; but the 
real advantage which Mr. Barnes derives from his provincial 
dialect consists in the inseparable link which connetts his lan- 
guage with his early local associations. Courtly poets, from the 
time of Horace downwards, have always felt or affected an inclina- 
tion to desert lowly subjects for the worthier celebration of 
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demigods and battles and the glories of Cxsar; but it would be 
absurdly impossible to commemorate the rise and fall of 
monarchies in a tongue which is only spoken in the Vale of 
Blackmore. 

The subjects of the poems are always simple, and generally 
pleasing; and Mr. Barnes possesses the rare faculty of knowing 
when to have done. When his anecdote or his picture is com- 
plete, he leaves itto produce its effect, without refining or 
opening it, or twisting it into an allegory. In almost the 
only instances in which a formal moral is introduced, it is assigned, 
with dramatic propriety, to a certain ‘‘ Measter Collins,” who is 

robably the ideal clergyman of the happy Dorsetshire parish. 
he gate of the wheat-field bushed up, when weeding and rolling 
are over in spring, and the corn is strong in blade, suggests to 
the rustic teacher the simple analogy of active duty followed by 
uiet resignation when nothing more can be done. Those who 
esire more complicated philosophy in rhyme must seek it else- 
where than in the Hwomely Rhymes, which well deserve their 
name. The poet probably felt that it was better to connect a 
natural sentiment with a familiar scene, than to undertake the 
easy and thankless task of putting truisms in verse. He sees a 
little girl carrying dinner to her father at work in the wood, 
and the cheerful out-of-door view at once acquires a domestic 
interest :— 
A little maid, wi’ bloomen feiice, 
Went on up hill wi’ nimble peiice, 
A leiinen to the right-han’ zide, 
To car’ a basket that did ride 
A hangen doun wi’ all his heft 
Upon her elbow at her left. 
* * * 
An’ there a-vell’d ’ithin the copse, 
Below the timber’s new-leav’d tops, 
Wer ashen poles, a-casten straight 
On primrwose beds their langthy waight ; 
Below the yollor light a-shed 
Droo boughs upon the vi'let’s head 
By climen ivy that did reach 
A sheenen’ roun’ the dead-leaved beech, 
Aw’ there her faether zot, and meiide 
Hlis whomely meal bezide a gleiide ; 
While she a-croopen down to ground, 
Did pull the flowers when she found 
The drooping vi'let out in blooth, 
Or yollor primrose in the lewth, 
That she might car’ em proudly back, 
An’ zet ’em on her mother’s tack ; 
Vor she wer bless’d wi more than zome— 
A faether out an’ mother hwome— 
A faether out an’ mother hwome 
Be blessens eiirly lost by zome ; 
A-lost by me—an’ zoo I priiy’d 
They might be speiired that little maid. 


The scenes of rustic courtship are always graceful and playful, 
although one spirited dialogue ends with a box on the ear deser- 
vedly administered to Corydon, who bears the name of “ Joe,” 
by his Phillis, or Annie. A more fortunate lover sees “ Jenn 
Coom” coming along the path with her pail on her head, 
shining “ ageiin the evenen’s slanten light,” and of course he 
loses no time in relieving her from the burden :— 


An’ zo I took her piil, an’ left 

Her neck a-freed from all its heft ; 
An’ she a-looken up an’ down, 

Wi’ sheaply head an’ glossy crown, 
Then took my zide, an’ kept my peiice, 
A talken on wi’ smilen feace, 

An’ zetten things in such a light, 

Td fain ha hear’d her talk all night ; 
An’ when I brought her milk avore 
The geiite, she took it in to door, 

An’ if her pail had but allow’d 

Her head to vall, she would ha’ bow’d ; 
An’ still, as twer, I had the zight 

Ov her sweet smile droughout the night. 


There is an unusual oversight in the suggestion that 
Jenny's pail, which she had just taken in at the door, was 
on her head at parting, but the impression left by her 
conversation is admirably true to nature. She might probably 
have set things in any other light, however opposite, without 
disturbing her companion’s inclination to hear her talk all night ; 
but his belief that he was attracted by the substance rather than 
the manner of her discourse is the fittest tribute to the attrac- 
tions of the “ sheiiply head and glossy crown” which he so justly 
appreciated. 

There are few operations more interesting to those immediately 
concerned than the process of building a house, but the subject 
has not often been illustrated by art. Mr. Barnes, however, is 
not afraid to record how “Merry Bleike o’ Blackmwore” 
determined to employ two hundred pounds left him by his 
uncle in enabling him to live rent free on a bit of ground which 
had previously come to him from his mother’s side. The 
deliberations of the masons and carpenters are recorded with 
much spirit, for in Blackmore there are probably no giant con- 
tractors with estimates ready for every conceivable undertaking :— 

An’ oone did marke it on the groun,” 

An’ oone did think an’ scratch his crown, 
An reckon work, an’ write it down. 

Zoo, z00,” oone treidesman cried. 

* Aye, aye, work, an’ have A 
marty of Blackmwere.” 


When the house was built, there was naturally a house- 
warming feast; but something more is still wanting to conse- 
crate the new building as a home, and there is both fancy and 
tenderness in the suggestion that the birds adopt the dwelling 
of their human neighbour as their own :— 


An’ when the morrow’s sun did sheen, 
John Bleike beheld, wi’ jay an’ pride, 
His bricken home, an’ pworch, an’ green, 
Above the Stouer’s rushy zide— 

The zwallows left the lwonesome groves 
To build beneath the thatchen oves, 
An’ robins come vor crums o’ lwoaves— 
“Tweet, tweet,” the birds all cried— 

“ Sweet, sweet,” John’s wife replied— 

“ Dad, dad,” the children cried, so glad, 
To merry Bleake o’ Blackmwore. 


Tt would seem that in the Dorset dialect, instead of indicating 
a disposition to riot or buffoonery, the epithet “merry” retains 
its good old English meaning of healthy and social cheerfulness. 
“Young Meiry Mead o’ merry mood,” leaves grave regrets 
behind her, and “ merry Bleiike,” as he is described ‘‘ at hwome 
at night,” isa grave and thoughtful observer of the circumstances 
which make up or attend his quiet domestic happiness. It is 
difficult to resist the conelusion that the inhabitants of Dorset- 
shire must possess many solid virtues, and even a certain natural 
refinement. If Mr. Barnes’s picture of rural life is invented as 
well as idealized, it is an extraordinary effort of creative inge- 
nuity; but it is more reasonable to assume that sympathetic 
observation and judicious selection have furnished him with the 
scenery and manners of an English Arcadia. On either supposi- 
tion his little book is worth a wilderness of despairing life- 
tragedies and of inflated lyrics on no particular subject. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV.* 


|= volumes, as most of our readers must know, are a 
continuation of the Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Third, and the Regency, and have been edited by the Duke of 
Buckingham. They embrace the period between 1820 and 1830, 
and form a characteristic commentary upon the politics of the 
time, and, in a lesser degree, upon the social life of George IV. 
and his Court, as these appeared to the eyes of the cousinhood 
of Stowe. They consist chiefly of letters from the Grenville 
party, and from the — Ministers of the King, to the 

larquis—afterwards the Duke—of Buckingham; and these 
are almost entirely devoted to public affairs, or to personal 
interests in them. Occasionally, however, a lighter correspon- 
dent diversifies the ‘eternal Corn and Catholics” of the day 
with anecdotes of aristocratic gossip and scandal, which, written 
as they were in confidence to “a nobleman and a gentleman” 
about living persons, are by him published before all those per- 
sons have passed from the scene. Of course plausible arguments 
will be ready to justify this course; and, on the other hand, 
such old-fashioned maxims as “ noblesse oblige,” will be urged. 
But we apprehend that— 

Thankful for the terms he gets, 
The last of the Plantagenets— 

will not much heed the comments on one side or the other. On 
thewhole—the morality of their publicationand the honourof their 
editor apart—these volumes contain some curious information, 
and possess the merits which naturally follow from an emancipa- 
tion from the controlling motives which would influence the 
majority of mankind—although, like every work of the 
kind, they often give. an undue prominence to small per- 
sonal incidents, and miss the bearing and significance of 
events of real moment. As for the editorial commentary 
which connects them, we do not know whether it is from the 
~ of the Duke of Buckingham, but we cannot say that it 
eserves our commendation. Its style is dull and tumid, and its 
information is meagre ; it frequently passes by public occurrences 
which it should have noticed at some length, and it is pervaded 
by astupid and tawdry flunkeyism, which, even after the lapse 
of thirty years, still hails George IV. as the first gentleman of 
Europe, puts the worst construction on every act of Mr. 
Canning, and characterizes all Reformers as a Radical canaille. 
In our opinion, the editor of a correspondence which penetrates 
the reign of George IV. at all points should have some 
real knowledge of the state of England at the period—should 
show that he understands the financial crisis of 1825, and the 
economic reforms of Mr. Huskisson, and should not contem- 
pe the scene before him with the eye of a “ King’s friend” 
of 1821. 

The chief political interest of these volumes is, that they give 
an accurate account of the views of the Grenville party upon 
most of the publie events of the period. That party, at the death 
of George III., had dwindled down to a very few individuals, 
but it still formed a distinct genre connexion, and professed 
definite and peculiar political principles. Though Lord Gren- 
ville had been in office with Mr. Fox, and had long associated 
with Lord Grey in opposition, his party was still emphatically 
that of the old Whigs, and it continued, even in 1820, constant 
to the traditions of Mr. Burke, its real originator. Thus it 
advocated the great measure of Catholic Emancipation with more 


* Memoirs of the Court of George IV. By the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, London: Hurst and Blackett. 1859. 
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earnestness than any other party in the State, except the genuine 
followers of Mr. Pitt; and, generally, it was as much on the side 
of religious toleration as the adherents of Lord Lansdowne and 
of Lord Grey. So, too, it was liberal on all economic questions, and 
usually supported freedom of trade and financial reform; and it 
had resisted the Corn-law of 1815, and almost all Lord Castlereagh’s 
measures of taxation. On the other hand, it was thoroughl 
anti-Gallican. It viewed the entire French Revolution with 
abhorrence, and did not pretend to any more sympathy with 
Napoleon in exile than on the throne; and this feeling had 
sole it hostile to thorough Parliamentary Reform, or to any 
measures of a democratic tendency, and had induced it to give 
its support to the Government in the trying period of 181 o- 
1820. On the whole, as, towards the close of the Regency, the 
Radical party in England became more formidable than it had 
been, and availing itself of the discontent that pervaded the mass 
of the nation, began to menace the institutions of the country, 
the Grenville connexion inclined to the side of the Tories, though 
on many points it still differed from the Liverpool Cabinet. 

When the return of Queen Caroline to England, and the un- 
happy proceedings that were taken against her, were threatening 
the Tirone and the State with a tremendous convulsion, the 
Goannite pasty. unlike the Whigs with Lord Grey, kept steadily 
with the King and the Government, though Mr. Wynn, its leader 
in the House of Commons, did not sack eqguere of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties. These Memoirs throw no new light upon 
the question of the guilt or the innocence of the Queen; but it 
is significant that Lord Grenville, who had exculpated her in 
1806 upon the occasion of the “ Delicate Investigation,” seems 
to have had no doubt as to her misconduct in 1821, and both 
voted and spoke against her on the second reading of the Bill. 
This is not the place to discuss a nasty personal subject, with 
regard to which, we suppose, most historians will not differ ; but 
whatever may have been the sins of Caroline of Brunswick, the 
behaviour of George IV. towards her had been of such 
akind that, in our judgment, political considerations alone can 
account for the support which the majority of the House of 
Lords afforded him at the trial. In fact, it is evident from these 
volumes, as also from many other sources, that the real issue in 
the case was lost sight of by all parties; and if it may be 
laid to the charge of the people that they backed the Queen 
solely in the interest of revolution, it is equally certain that the 
mass of the aristocracy who sided with the King only did so 
because they thought that the constitution was in danger. As 
regards the chief actors in the nauseous business, neither the 
flaunting virago of Brandenburgh House nor the bloated sen- 
sualist of St. James’s can challenge any respect or — ; 
and, on the whole, a just posterity will refuse to strike the 
balance of wrongs between the shameless mistress of Bergami 
and the perjured betrayer of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the criminal 
author of a dozen scductions, the systematic breaker of every 
social and moral engagement, who proclaimed himself an in- 
jured husband, and, with the cant of decency and religion in 

is mouth, sought to blast the name of the wife he had abandoned 
for the mere purpose of selfish vindictiveness. 

In 1822, the Grenville party had so nearly approximated to 
the Government, that Mr. nn accepted the office of President 
of the Board of Control, Mr. Planket became Attorney-General for 
Treland, and the then Marquis of Buckingham was madea Duke. 
The majority of the Cabinet were still averse to Catholic Eman- 
cipation ; but it was agreed that it should remain an open ques- 
tion ; and the appointment of Lord Wellesley as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with a distinct pledge from Lord Liverpool against 
the continuance of Protestant ascendancy, was a suflicient justi- 
fication of this coalition. Indeed, Lord Londonderry and Mr. 
Canning had been in the Liverpool Governmentfora long period, 
though each of them supported warmly the Catholic claims. 
None of the statesmen of the day, before 1823, thought the ques- 
tion so pressing as to make its advocacy a sine gud non of alliance ; 
and the Grenville party seem to have honestly believed that they 
were acting in the interest of Emancipation when, in 1822, they 
accepted office. From this time until 1829, these Memoirs 
afford sufficient evidence that, with the heads of the Grenville 
party at least, the state of Ireland and the Catholic question were 
subjects of even greater moment than the financial crisis of 1825, 
the important Congress of Verona, the recognition of the 
American Republics, or the reciprocity system of Mr. Huskisson. 
Mr. Wynn, when negotiating with Lord Liverpool in 1822, 
insisted upon “concession to the Catholics” as “the primary and 
paramount” object ; and it is almost touching to read the words 
of Lord Grenville, when, on the accomplishment of that great 
measure of justice, he appeals to it proudly as a monument of his 
political career. And, heask the Act of 1829 was in no sense 
the work of the Grenville party, and was actually passed without 
the securities they always sought for the Irish Church Establish- 
ment—though, also, from 1823 to 1828, ~~ sedulously opposed 
the Catholic Association, and were as hostile as — to Mr. 
O’Connell—still even Roman Catholic Irelandshouldacknowledge 
that she has never had more faithful and disinterested champions 
than this small but high-minded band of statesmen. 

One special characteristic of all the statesmen of this time, not 
even excepting Mr. Peel and Lord Grenville, who had either 
seen or thought a good deal on the subject, was a belief that the 
evils of Ireland were mainly political, and were to be cured by 
political remedies. The emancipation of the Catholics, or the 


preservation of Protestant ascendancy, were respectively the 
only measures which the Whigs or Tories thought suitable 
for a country which already was cursed with a bankrupt pro- 
prietary, a fettered race of farmers, and a teeming population of 
cottiers and paupers. Perhaps the only exceptions to this belief 
were to be found in Mr. Goulburn’s Tithe Commutation Act, 
and in Mr. Peel’s establishment of the Irish constabulary; and 
yet it would not be difficult to show that each of these 
measures had merely political objects in view, and had no reference 
to the material improvement of the country. It was left 
to the riper wisdom of Sir Robert Peel, and to his more 
intimate acquaintance with Ireland, to inaugurate the police 
of her economie emancipation; and if it be true that his 
conduct from 1825 to 1829 was a serious obstacle to her 
real progress, and that, in the words of Lord Grenville, his final 
“act of conciliation was ungracious and peevish,” it is equally 
certain that his exertions in her material interests, during the 
last ten years of his public life, amply redeemed the debt due 
to her from his early intolerance. We must, however, be per- 
mitted to observe that it was mainly owing to Mr. Peel’s attitude 
towards Ireland between 1823 and 1828 that the Catholic Asso- 
ciation became so formidable—that Mr. O'Connell acquired such 
a tremendous power—that the ounen of the Clare election took 
Mig ag finally, Catholic Emancipation was passed without 

inding the Irish priests to obedience to the State through the 
medium of a golden appeal to their interests. And it only makes 
the case worse against Mr. Peel if, as is hinted pretty broadly by 
Mr. Wynn in these Memoirs, he was not disinclined, as oul as 
1820, “to back out of the Catholic question” if he saw that 
ultimately it must be carried, and if he opposed it solely on 
personal grounds which subsequently he found it his interest 
to abandon. 

From the death of Lord Londonderry in 1822, until the close 
of 1827, Mr. Canning was virtually the foremost statesman of 
England, and these Memoirs show that the Grenville arty 
viewed his conduct with the same dislike which the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Grey evidently felt towards him. The 
Duke of Buckingham, indeed, and probably Lord Grenville, 
were averse to his recognition of the South American Republics, 
and certainly —— very differently from him as regards the 
French invasion of Spain; and although Mr. Wyna supported him 
in all this policy, we do not find him anywhere advocating the 
principle “ of redressing by the New World the balance of the 
Old.” As respects the enlightened economical policy which 
Mr. Huskisson commenced under the auspices of Mr. Canning, 
the Grenville party certainly approved of it; but their remarks 
upon it in these Memoirs are scanty and trivial; and even Lord 
Grenvilie does not seem to have appreciated its significance. In 
short, although a few of the Tory and almost all the Whig 
statesmen of the day gave an apparent sanction to Mr. Can- 
ning’s measures as regarded foreign and domestic affairs, it is 
certain that he no more possessed their confidence than that of 
the Tories of the Eldon and Bexley school. He was generally 
accused of selfish ambition in all his conduct, of an overweening 
vanity, and a giddy love of popularity ; and, even on the question 
of Catholic Emancipation, the Grenville party evidently doubted 
his sincerity and secretly charged him with postponing it to 
his mere personal interests. ‘Time has, as usual, ripened and 
softened men’s judgments, and placed Mr. Canning, whatever 
may have been his faults, among those names which ennoble the 
history of a free state. That, however, his own colleagues in 
office did not trust him, is shown by the following extract from a 
letter of Mr. Wynn to the Duke of Buckingham :—“ He dwelt 
so much on the disposition of the Duke of York, if he sueceeded 
to the throne, to stake his Crown entirely upon opposition to it 
(the Catholic question), and talked so much of the advantages 
of a compromise that I am myself convinced that he is 
disposed to consider it as a millstone, to which he is not abso- 
lutely pledged, and which he will for his own interest shake from 
his neck.” 

To those who would understand the point of view fro 
which the statesmen of George IV. looked at the drama of 
public affairs in England, the omissions in these Memoirs are 
perhaps as suggestive as their contents. The nation was on the 
eve of the crisis of 1832; but even Lord Grenville seems to have 
thought that the demand for Reform was an empty cry, without 
any real national — and he only alludes to it once in these 
volumes. In fact, the generation of politicians who had grown 
up during the French Revolution, though they must have known 
that the state of the representation had been condemned by the 
two Pitts, and had been vehemently assailed by popular clamour 
at_the close of the American war, appear to have made up their 
minds against the prospect of any immediate change; and the 
efforts even of Lord John Russell and of Lord Brougham, before 
1830, were not considered of great importance. It is plain that 
the Tory and Grenville parties, and even the Whigs of 1828-29, 
believed in the continuance of the old state of things, and had no 
idea that the time was at hand when Gatton and U... Sarum 
were to be extinguished, and a new polity was to arise from 
the throes of a revolution. It is also remarkable how silent 
these volumes are with res to that Condition of England 
question which is the main topic of thought with our living 
statesmen. They do not refer once to National Education, 
om Mr. Brougham had frequently brought the subject before 
the House of Commons; and they soatesly notice the great re- 
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ductions of taxation, in the interest of the poorer classes, which 
took place between 1822 and 1829.. Very singularly, too, they 
do not drop a word upon that noble monument to Sir S. 
Romilly, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. Peel—the relaxation 
of our ancient and barbarous code of punishments; and, indeed, 
as regards nearly all measures of a social tendency, they are 
curiously meagre and wanting in information. So evident is it 
that, before the Act of 1832 had brought the people of England 
more closely in contact with their rulers, the attention of public 
men to their requirements was comparatively slight, al that 
the great social reforms we have witnessed during the last 
twenty-eight years may ultimately be ascribed to that important 
measure. 

In a social point of view, the lovers of anecdote will find a good 
deal of amusement in these volumes. We did not know before 
we read them, that, as early as 1825, the Duke of Wellington, 
in the eyes of rival statesmen, had shown symptoms of breaking 
down; but as he survived for twenty-seven years, his epithet of 
“the Iron Duke” was sufficiently justified. A letter from him 
giving an account of his duel with Lord Winchilsea is very 
characteristic. He thought the affair a matter of business, in the 
interest of the “ King’s service,” and went through it with a 
kind of contemptuous equanimity. But George IV., as might 
have been expected, is the most prominent figure in the group 
who pass before us in these volumes; and notwithstanding the 
assiduous efforts of the editor, the familiar features of meanness, 
sensuality, duplicity, and coarseness are made only the more 
visible by the unctuous flattery which overlays them. ‘The like- 
ness is always kept, whether we see the King coquetting with 
the Whigs, for the purpose of procuring a better bargain from 
his Ministers, and uy to betray both sides for his fancied 
interests—or purchasing an Irish jubilee with false promises of 
Catholic Emancipation, which, of course, his regard for his 
coronation oath obliged him to ignore at a convenient season— 
or, ata period of national calamity and distress, withdrawing 
into the simulated Caprese of the Pavilion, whence “ merry as a 
grig,” and “ frequently seeing double,” he turned a deaf ear to 
the voice of popular indignation—or, finally, catching at the 
occasion of a Soktien turn in public opinion to visit a few paltry 
libellers with the whole weight of royal vindictiveness. We must 
not, however, forget the remark of Tacitus, that there is often 
a good deal of cant in detraction; and, as the portrait of 
George IV. must be tolerably familiar to our readers, we have 
no particular wish to reproduce it before them. On the whole, 
we leave these volumes with the reflection that they tell us a 
good deal of history more or less worth knowing—that they bring 
us behind the scenes in some important acts of the national 
drama—and that if their editor had studied his subject a little 
more, shown a little more respect for the decencies of his posi- 
tion, and dealt much less in ignoble adulation, he would oe 
better performed his office. 


KAYE’S CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA.* 


MONG the readers of Mr. Kaye’s book there may not 
improbably be some who will lay it down with a feeling of 
disappointment. They will have hoped to find a calm esti- 
mate, expressed in simple language, of the results of the efforts 
that have been made to spread a knowledge of Christianity 
in India—an attempt to examine what is the real relation of 
the Hindoo mind to the new system offered it, and what is 
the probable reaction of Orientalism on this system _ itself. 
What they actually get is a narrative of the creation of religious 
machinery—a narrative framed in the spirit and adapted to the 
taste of the religious public, and for the most part written in 
that style of scenie grandiloquence, which has been appro- 
riated by religious biographers of a superior class. Mr. Kaye 
os also much of the zeal of a religious partisan. He can 
searcely admit the existence of any excellence that has not 
emanated from, or been approved & Clapham Common. He 
is full of sneers at individuals who differed in opinion on points 
of expediency from missionaries ; and he appears to believe that 
the teachers of al! other creeds under the sun, except Evangel- 
ical Protestants, are to be set down as priests, and therefore, by 
virtue of the term, hypocrites, anxious only to extort money out 
of their flocks. It is impossible, therefore, to say that Mr. 
Kaye's book is all we could wish. But still it isin many respects 
an able book, and it is likely to prove avery useful one. Mr. 
Kaye is fortunate enough to have been for many years an 
active and very efficient servant of a great institution, and he has 
been powerfully acted on by the elevating and ennobling influences 
which such a connexion brings with it. Wherever the conduct, 
the history, and the policy of the East India Company have to 
be touched on, Mr. Kaye is not only most instructive from his 
familiarity with all points of detail, but he sees and judges every- 
thing as it was seen and judged by the great statesmen whose 
wisdom has made British government possible in India. The 
difference between the former and the latter portion of the 
volume is very remarkable. In the former, Mr. ave is simply 
a a biographer, writing with some vivacity, but estimat- 
ing characters by a narrow standard, and relating events in a 
turgid style. But in the latter portion of the book, he has to 
discuss the practical problems which have been solved, or are 


* Christianity in India. An Historical Narrative. By John William 
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still to be solved, by Indian statesmen in his own time. He 
writes calmly, simply, and clearly, and he ably defends the great 

olicy of toleration and patience with which he has been fami- 
fiarised by his position in the Company’s service. This is 
why his book will at this time be so useful. The religious 
world, which will eagerly buy a book so expressly accommo. 
dated to it, will be persuaded to listen to the arguments by which 
an author it is inclined to trust proves the necessity of discre. 
tion, and the wisdom of doing justice even to Pagans. 

The first era of Christianity in India was necessarily that of 
individual exertion. The governing power was in the hands of 
men who had neither the will nor the call to devote themselves 
to missionary enterprise. We, who have been accustomed to 
see the Kast India Company a great administrative and legisla- 
tive authority, are apt to forget to what a late period of its 
history it was but a company of traders. A complete neutrality 
is of the essence of trade, and even in these days no one would 
think of blaming traders for considering business relations with 
the heathen in their purely commercial aspect. But the pie- 
ture of the East, with its millions of human beings neither 
civilized nor uncivilized, with a philosophy and theology so 
peculiar and so systematic, with an exhibition of moral quali- 
ties unrivalled by Europeans amid immoralities surpassing in 
intensity the immoralities of any Christian nation, has always 
exercised a singular fascination over a certain number of 
minds in Western countries. The success of the East 
India Company stimulated the religious zeal of Protestant 
Europe, just as the success of Portugal had excited the 
ardour of the Jesuits. Whatever, theoretically, may be the 
relation of different religious creeds to commercial success, 
it remains at least a fact that the Protestant nations of 
Europe have beaten the Catholic nations as traders. The 
Jesuits languished and died out of their Eastern Empire, 
not on account of any distaste of the Orientals for a form 
of Christianity that had so much Orientalism to recommend 
it as the elastic Popery of the Society of Jesus, but because 
the Dutch and the English were more active and enterprising 
than the Portuguese and the French. When this com- 
mercial triumph of Protestantism was established, the Reformed 
religion sent to the East its representative enthusiasts just as 
Catholicism had sent Xavier pe his companions. ‘Che Univer- 
sity of Halle had the honour of supplying all the earlier leaders 
of this great religious movement, and the missionaries from Halle 
all directed their efforts to an area which may be roughly, 
though not accurately, described as the Presidency of Madras. 
The hero of this region of labour was Schwartz, whose apostolic 
life, prolonged to a patriarchal age, has fixed itself on the 
memory and engaged the respect of thousands to whom the 
general history of missionary enterprise is unknown. A few 
years later, followed the influx of the disciples of Simeon 
into Bengal towards the end of the last century; and here 
again there is one man, Henry Martyn, who stands aloof 
from the rest, and whose name is known to every one. 
Not that he, like Schwartz, was a man who began early 
and continued late to preach the gospel among the natives, 
and whose missionary life presents itself as a great success; 
but he had the charm of a romantic and adventurous 
nature, splendid mental gifts, and a bright, varied and event- 
ful eareer. Even he, however, with all his ardour and 
feverish energy, saw how necessary it was in dealing with 
Orientals to advance slowly, and his intense industry was chiefly 
expended in translating the Bible into Oriental languages. The 
task of the preachers of Christianity in the period of which we 
are speaking was almost entirely limited to Chiristianizing the 
Christians, to building churches, promoting a decorous observance 
of outward ceremonies, and labouring to foster the faith of the 
few who had religion at heart; and, as regards the heathen, to 
acquiring a knowledge of native languages, and using the 
acquirement for the purpose of translating the Scriptures and 
religious books into different tongues. The Baptist Mission of 
Serampore so exactly pursued the same course with the disciples 
of Simeon, and faded away so suddenly after the Anglican Church 
had established its hold on the settlers in Calcutta, that it does not 
call for any separate notice. Considerable success was at length 
achieved, and no one can peruse the history of the individuals 
who laid the foundation of Christianity in India without a sincere 
admiration for them, and a sense of the great blessings which 
they have bequeathed to all who have come after them. Mr. 
Kaye does full justice to this part of his subject. He writes of them 
with an interest that is evidently genuine, and with an adequate 
appreciation of their heroism and their Christian wisdom. It is 
possible to overrate the calling of the missionary, and many 
men would find it harder to be an honest shoemaker at Ketter- 
ing than to be what Sydney Smith called an “ inspired cobbler” at 
Serampore. But it is also very easy and very common to under- 
rate the importance and the interest of missionary life; and a 
narrative of religious self-sacrifice, composed by a unity of educa- 
tion and honesty, is therefore always worth having. 


The second era comprised in Mr. Kaye’s subject is that of the 
establishment of a State Church—the introduction of an outward 
and visible form of Christianity into India—the creation of 
Protestant ecclesiastical machinery, and the recognition of the 
value of the importation by the Anglo-Indian community. The 
Act of 1813 is the basis of the second phase of Indian Christianity. 
The Company were no longer a ‘eal of traders—they had 
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taken their place as a great political institution. The time 
had now come for them to avow publicly the creed to which as 
individuals they adhered. ‘They did so tentatively and slowly ; 
and although Mr. ei blames the individuals who were the 
cause of this prudent slowness, he is loud in praise of the general 
liey which comes before him with the sanction of the Company 
os so greatly and so justly admires. The biographies of Bishop 
Middleton and Bishop Heber form the chief material for the 
history of this epoch. The former belonged to a type which Mr. 
Kaye abominates. He was learned—he was cautious—and he 
was a stickler for ecclesiastical decorum. He receives, therefore, 
rather hard measure from a Clapham Common historian. Nor 
does Bishop Heber awaken in Mr. Kaye anything like the enthu- 
siasm which is excited by the late Daniel Wilson. And we ought 
not to wonder at this. For what is to be the standard of Epis- 
copal excellence? Not the influence of the bishop over the 
natives, for, as we have already said, Mr. Kaye gives us the 
history of the creation of an apparatus for converting the 
natives, and not the history of the result of the working of this 
apparatus. It is, therefore, of the last importance in the eyes 
of the historian that this apparatus should be of the right kind. 
Now, Mr. Kaye repeatedly selects, as critical marks of the good- 
ness he desires, a distaste for theatrical entertainments and a 
rigid observance of what he calls the Sabbath. A bishop, there- 
fore, to be a good bishop, must belong to the school that adheres 
to these cardinal points, and the apparatus will be pronounced 
good or bad according as it embodies these essential dogmas. 
We are glad to get to the third epoch treated of by Mr. Kaye, 
because he is a writer for whom we have a sincere respect, and 
whose ability, when rightly guided, is as useful as it is con- 
spicuous. This concluding epoch is that in which the authorities, 
having proclaimed themselves Christians, had to deal with the 
religions of their subjects. Here Mr. Kaye is on sure ground. 
He writes in the spirit and the style of men who were at once 
Christian, statesmanlike, and highly educated. He explains 
lucidly and satisfactorily what were the problems with which the 
Indian Government had to deal, and the manner in which they 
dealt with them. Mistakes were of course made, although it 
is very hard to take hold of any single point and say 
that here the authorities were demonstrably wrong. But, 
looked at in the gross, the policy of the Government was 
as wise as it was successful. The justice of the Company 
may sometimes have been over-scrupulous, and its patience 
may sometimes have degenerated into tardiness; but still 
the great fact remains, that the Company in dealing with 
heathen religions was eminently just and eminently patient. It 
had the immense advantage of dealing with facts as they arose, 
and of shaping its policy in accordance with the gradual growth 
of all that was most sound in English opinion. And how great 
this advantage was may be estimated by looking at the effect 
produced by the portion of the Queen’s recent proclamation that 
touched on religion. ‘There is nothing whatever to find fault with 
in the language of the proclamation on this subject. It was 
necessary, in such a document, to proclaim a large tolerance and 
to use vague language. But because the proclamation was 
supposed to mark the commencement ofa wholly new era, and to 
erect a sudden barrier between the past and the future, reli- 
gious complications of a very intricate nature have already 
arisen. Measures will have to be taken which will cause great 
disappointment to the natives, as re pen J in variance with 
the text of a document they regard as the charter of their 


_ liberties, but which would have been the natural and unnoticed 


growth of the prudent policy of the Company. It will require 
the greatest firmness of the Indian Secretary and the Indian 
Council to resist the pressure of the hasty ignorance of the reli- 
gious public in this country, and at the same time to take the 
necessary steps for making tle natives acquiesce in the protection 
of Christianity by the State. To the great purpose of enlighten- 
ing fanatics on this side the water Mr. Kaye's book will be a 
very valuable help. One by one he takes the chief points of dif- 
ficulty, reasons on them, and shows how wise men have re- 
solved them. When we remember how greatly such an expo- 
sition is wanted, we must end our criticism by saying that we 
could have better spared a better book. A calmer, a more 

hilosophical, a more thorough discussion of the grag of 
Salen Christianity would have been more acceptable to those 
who do not need to be convinced of the wisdom of moderation, 
but it would have been simply tabooed by those who need to be 
guided and restrained. 


RACHEL ET LA TRAGEDIE.* 


{eo relation between the great artist and the great artist’s 
teacher—the genius of creative expression and the genius of 
critical training—is generally a peculiar and an affectionate one. 
The picture given by George Sand of the musical maestro 
Porpora, and his pupil Consuelo, is typically true. The real and 
unselfish admiration of the genuine critic for the Divine gift of 
inspiration mingles pleasantly with the feeling, so natural to the 
conscientious pedagogue, that the inspired power is all the greater 
for the strictness of the method under which it has been de- 
veloped. Porpora may honestly congratulate himself, not only 
that his are the ears which first recognised the capability, but 
that his are the hands which have drawn out to their extreme 


* Rachel et la Tragedie. Par M. Jules Janin, Paris, 1859, 


beauty of expression the tones of that voice which now sways the 
multitude. As long as any art worth teaching is taught by one 
individual to another, the Chiron of that art will appropriate (and 
justly) some share of the triumphs of its Achilles. 

Jules Janin, as the leading critical authority of the Parisian 
coulisses, clearly feels, and probably has a right to feel, that his 
relations towards the greatest French actress of our times were 
more or less of this order. He has, at any rate, a right to re- 
mind a too-forgetful generation that he was the first to find and 
to proclaim the promise of the perfect rose in the opening bud ; 
and it is impossible to grudge him whatever satisfaction he may 
find in uttering this reminder as loudly as he pleases. On his 
own showing, his critical taste and his friendly counsels were, on 
more than one occasion, most important in the influence they ex- 
ercised on Rachel’s representations and studies. Not only as her 
theatrical sponsor, but as one of her personal friends, does he 
take a pardonable delight in dilating on one triumph achieved by 
her after another in the most transitory of all the fields of art in 
which an empire may be won. He speaks with the earnest sad- 
ness of a memory conscious of the intense but limited power 
which all remembrancers of foregone acting must be content with 
—intense to reproduce the impression of genius and beauty in 
its former witnesses and worshippers, but limited in its influence 
to the circle of those alone. M. Janin’s history of the artist-life 
of his favourite is full of those slight touches which suggest to 
the memory more than they could convey to the imagination alone; 
and it is full, too, of a warm everyday regard, interested in the 
life of Rachel off the stage as well as on it, and able to think of 
the woman apart from the heroine. It is not wanting in prettily 
told details, or in genuinely simple extracts from the fomiliar 
correspondence of the Jewish girl who, for the most prominent 
half of her life, was wearing the mantle of Phédre or Hermione. 


The position which Rachel so speedily conquered for herself 
on the French stage was a remarkable one from the cireum- 
stances of the time. The appreciation of great tragic acting ap- 
peared almost to have died out even among the most educated of 
playgoers. The performances of Talma and of Madlle. Mars 
were far removed among the memories of the past. The 
sense of a life still remaining in the graceful harmony of 
Racine’s verses, or in the rough strong mould of Corneille’s lines, 
was faint indeed. Yet there was still some personal tradition of 
the actors, and there did still exist some sentiment of the vitality 
of the authors. In spite of the tedium produced by the ineffable 
failures of modern French writers in tragic composition—in 
spite of the vogue obtained by the busy and complex drama 
of which the magnificent spectacles and melodramatic anomalies 
were in the strongest contrast to the simple stately monotony of 
the earlier tragedies—a French audience still possessed some 
historical faith in the great names of the age of Lonis the 
Fourteenth. Literary France was at least ready to accept a 


: revival, if the revivifying force could be rightly applied. It sat 


and waited in hope till an angel should appear and trouble the 
water which had been still so long. At last the miracle was 
performed. But among English readers in general, there 
existed no such faith and no such hope in the resurrection of 
French tragedy. ‘To their ears, the words of Racine and 
Corneille were elegant and noble words, and little more. To 
their sense, no dramatic force betrayed itself in the rarely 
broken series of those polished Alexandrines, which reminded them 
more frequently of their own poet’s slight sarcastic simile of the 
wounded snake than of any other living interest whatever. Their 
faith in the great dramatist of England left them little curiosity 
to analyze, and not much care to believe in, the perfections of 
French tragedy. Heceuba @ la Prangaise was no more to them 
than they to Hecuba—nothing but a lay figure, as passionless as 
the libretto of an opera of which the music is still to be written. 
Yet, when Rachel appeared, English spectators recognised as 
readily as French the Tire which the genius of a living actress 
was able to impart to the masque of inanimate words, conven- 
tional circumstances, and mute or shadowy personages sur- 
rounding her. The thinness of plot, and the rigid absence of 
incidents by which the plot might be varied or disturbed, could 
no longer conceal that the language and situations of Corneille 
and Racine’s plays did envelop a character and an interest 
which only needed due interpretation to be rightly appreciated. 
With no support beyond herse!f, except such as the more or less 
intelligent mediocrities who declai:ned the secondary parts were 
competent to give her, Rachel yet was able to conceive and to 


express a perfect and an absorbing idea. The key-note of the - 


tragedy was fixed—the music was written, and the barren 
phrases of the libretto had received their meaning. Remote 
as the atmosphere of sentiment and passion in which the drama 
moved might be from the air of common day, and vague as the 
relations and ,attitudes of the subordinate figures might appear, 
the scene was now entirely removed out of the domain of con- 
ventionalism. The epoch of the action might be indefinitely 
marked to the spectators, as it probably was in the conceptions 
of the Court-poets themselves. cal colour (to use the profes- 
sional phrase) might be wanting, or even wrongly applied. An 
analysing critic might sometimes find himself involved in the 
puzzle of the sentimental Irishman whose sympathy with his own 
classical allusions made him simultaneously “feel that he was in 
Greece and know that he was in Rome.” But the overruling 
impression was that of witnessing a real struggle sustained by a 
queenly human being. The measured rhythm of the French heroics 
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assumed a definite importance and appropriateness as the vehicle of 
the royal emotions and severe passions of that unique figure. It 
was as natural to listen to Berenice talking in French Alexandrines 
as to hear Norma speak in song. And the feeling of reality did 
not fade with the spectacle. Whoever will read over to himself 
one of Corneille’s plays in which he has seen Rachel act, and 
then one of the others, will not only recall the general effect of 
the wonderful picture, but will find that he still attaches to the 
very phrases and sentiments of the first a consistent and impres- 
sive meaning which his own imagination will hardly infuse into 
the other. 

One of the first conditions of the admirable truth of Rachel’s 
representations was her conscientious refusal to make unneces- 
sarily detached “ points” in her acting. All details were kept 
in the most accurate subordination to the general character. 
M. Janin observes, with great justice, that her presentation of an 
idea never outran or overran her conception of it. She was too 
a an artist ever to rely upon an effect of the moment which 

er own judgment did not sanction. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that she sometimes under-acted than that she ever over-acted 
ascene. She read as she ran, and studied her own performance 
— after night as she went along. Until she had mastered, not 
only the unity of her ré/e, but the shade of feeling due to cach 
portion of it, Rachel was better pleased to leave the petense 
nuance of any one situation unexpressed, or only faintly imaged 
by the mere utterance of the words themselves, than to run the 
risk of expressing it discordantly or in wrong proportion. ‘The 
points—if they could be called such, where all, when perfected, 
was point—grew up by degrees, and in unbroken harmony of 
conception in the mind of the student and in the performance of 
the actress. The union of such powers of affecting her audience 
as Rachel possessed, with such intuitive discretion in the 
exercise of them, was as effe*tive as it was rare. It conferred a 
character of absolute spontaneity on the most sudden and energetic 
expressions of passion, which was sufficient to carry all spectators 
along with it in irresistible sympathy. Profoundly meditated 
as such outbursts were by the artist, it was impossible to hear 
them without the conviction that they were modulated according 
to the genuine and momentary passionate impulse of the speaker. 
The entire fusion of her own personality in that of the tragic 
heroine whose mask she was wearing for the night gave to every 
attitude and every tone, severe and classical as they always were, 
that vividness and that variety which distinguishes the genius of 
personation from first-rate acting. She was no longer Rachel 

elix; but Phédre or Camille, into whom for the hour she was 
changed, were modified by whatever necessary combination of 
physical influences, as Mr. Buckle might say, were for that hour 
acting on the subtle composition of matter which men called 
Rachel. Two days later the same Phédre or Camille would re- 
a on the same stage, but with an appreciable though slight 
difference; the performance would be equally perfect in tune 
and in expression, but the pitch of the key wn ltr be higher or 
lower. The particular gesture, pose, look, or intonation which 
had gone through you like a flash, and still lived engraved on 
your memory, you would not see repeated that night or for ever. 

In the very truth of Rachel’s art is to be found the explanation, 
which M. Janin rightly gives, of an undeniable fact—that she was 
never successful except in really great parts. An ill-conceived 
or inconsecutive drama fell to pieces round her. She could 
expand and vivify a dim outline, but she could not, or would not, 
give a deceptive intensity to an incomplete or a false one. If, as 
Joan of Are, in M. Soumet’s weakest of all possible tragedies, 
she attained a partial success, it was because she took her inspi- 
ration from another source than that which the author had given 
her. She realized in a living tableau the imagination which the 
Princess Marie of Orleans had set in stone ; and that was nearly 
all that lay in her power todo. All the rest of so great a subject 
was stifled by “the unities,” which had thrown their inextricable 
noose round the faculties of a mediocre classicist play-writer, and 
made the whole tragedy of Joan of Arc dwindle into a long 
prison, trial, and execution scene. 


Jules Janin is right in reprobating, as the one act of Rachel’s 
artist-life which showed undeniable bad taste, her recitation of 
the Marseillaise after the revolution of February. It was not 
only a wanton but a thoroughly base prostitution of her genius 
to the madness of the time. Wonderful in power and ferocity 
as all who saw this exhibition allow it to have been, it was one 
which neither the vanity of art nor the economical necessities 
of a failing theatre (her alleged excuse) could justify. In ordinary 
times, such a representation of an inspired Socialist tigress might 
have —_ as a piece of sublime Royalist irony ; but as the Red 
Republicans of 1848 were incapable of believing in the serious- 
ness of any view but their own, the most poignant of sarcasms 
would have been wasted on the obtuseness of their single idea. 
And Rachel, unfortunately, was, if not in earnest, at least in- 
different. 

In measuring Rachel with Ristori, it is difficult to feel sure 
of possessing adequate grounds for an absolutely impartial 
criticism. The Italian dramas in which Ristori has performed 
in England have in general only given room for a forcible one- 
sided expression of power ; and to an audience studying Ristori’s 
analysis of Lady Macbeth by the light of Shakspeare’s words 
and the traditions of great English actresses, the paraphrase in 
prosaically diluted Italian, and the foreign and Southern reading 
of the ¢ ter, were rather curiously interesting than ab- 


stractedly satisfactory. But any comparison of the two is in 
fact a comparison of the two poles of tragic excellence. What 
is summer in the one is winter in the other. Ristori, ener. 
getic, hard, set in expression of face and gesture, minute in 
byplay, anxious not to lose a possible point, and to improve 
each point to the full, is the personification of a pre-Raffaelite 
nape. Her sleep-walking scene in Macbeth was full of genius, 
ut of the genius of realism only. The physical suffering of the 
death-stricken queen overlaid too powerfully the mental anguish 
of the criminal, to the expression of which its intensity should 
have been subordinate. Rachel—equally conscientious, but more 
free and impulsive—swifter in action, subtler and more compre- 
hensive in thought, more statuesque in repose, andmore inscrutable 
in dreamy, passionate variety of influence over the senses—held 
such a mirror up to nature, as left some mystery always to be 
followed up and worked out by the spectator’s imagination. 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES.* 


WE do not exactly see why the Wars of the Roses should 
have been specially selected as a subject for boys. As a 
boy reads his History of England, he will of course read the 
history of the fifteenth century in its proper course, and give it 
its proper share of attention. But we do not know that it is 
one of the periods which we should have specially hit upon as 
suited above others for youthful study. Its political aspect is 
most important; but its true character does not lie on the sur- 
face, and it presents considerable difficulties even to the mature 
intellect. No period certainly is, as Mr. Edgar says, “ richer in 
romantic interest” of a certain kind; but it is of a kind by no 
means always agreeable. The first aspect it presents is that of 
Englishmen butchering one another absolutely for nothing. This 
is by no means the real state of the case; but he would be an 
unusually thoughtful boy who could see much deeper. We 
should have thought that better periods for the purpose could 
have been found both earlier and later. The whole of our 
earliest history, from the landing of Augustine to the last 
struggle of Hereward, is full of tales of an interest equally 
romantic, and, to our mind, much healthier. The struggle of 
Englishmen against foreign invaders is surely a more satisfactory 
picture than their internecine warfare with one another. Nor 
does it much matter if a detail or two here and there be possibl 
mythical. Whether Alfred actually let the cakes burn or not, it 
is a forcible way of impressing on the mind to what straits Wessex 
and her King were reduced, and from what that King’s genius 
relieved her. Canute may or may not have actually delivered his 
celebrated address to the waves, but the tale at any rate helps to 
make up the true picture of the Northern pirate transformed intoa 
Christian and beneficent monarch. We can testify from experience 
that the youthful mind is especially pleased to hear how “A&thel- 
stan, the lord of earls, the giver of bracelets, life-long glory in 
battle won, with the edge of the sword, by Brunanburgh.” 
Coming on a few ages later, in the thirteenth century you have 
the most brilliant of all periods, when every English institution 
assumed the essential P ene which it still retains, and which is 
as rich as any age in great men and great deeds. We are far 
from despising the King-maker, but we should prefer previously 
introducing our young friends to the authors of the Great 
Charter and the heroes of the Barons’—more truly the People’s 
—wars. The tale is at least as interesting, and the political 
instruction lies on the surface. 

Mr, Edgar’s book is of too slight a texture to demand any 
very formal criticism. We do not profess to have examined it 
minutely enough to guarantee its perfect accuracy, but in the 
sort of inspection which we thought sufficient, we were at least 
not shocked by anything particularly monstrous. The author 
seems to have taken some pains, and to have bestowed some 
thought on the period he is dealing with. But his way of writing 
is rather that of the “literary man” than the scholar. He is 
rather fond of the fashionable way of putting exciting titles to 
his chapters. One is actually headed * From Britanny to Bos- 
worth :’’—another specimen of the “ crambe repetita” which has 

own up so profusely over the path which once led “ from Corn- 
fill to Grand Cairo.” Moreover, the book is adorned with some 
most queer illustrations, — the great men of the fifteenth 
century appear almost as marvellous as the mythical heroes and 
heroines who look down so benignly on the orators of the Oxford 
Union. We imagine they are something of the pre-Raffaelite 
order, only it is not exactly painting from nature to represent 
the Westminster Abbey of Henry VI.’s time as possessing the 
towers which were added by Sir Christopher Wren. 

Mr. Edgar’s views of the inner politics of the period seem 
accurate and sensible enough. We only doubt how far his 
youthful readers will take them in. It is easy to see in man 
places the influence of Sir E. B. Lytton’s grand romance, whic 
we only incline to quarrel with for putting “the Last of the 
Barons” too nearly on a level with “the Last of the Saxon 
Kings.” We have no doubt that Richard, Earl of Warwick, 
was as good a patriot as one commonly meets with—that is, a 
man who takes the side which he believes to be right, but who 
does not object to couple his own advancement with the welfare 
of his country. And his immense popularity clearly testifies to 


® The Wars of the Roses ; or, Stories of the Struggle of York and Lan- 
caster, By J,G. Edgar. London; Kent and Co, 1859. 
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the existence of some very great and very attractive qualities. 
But the really deep phenomena of the period underlie the per- 
sonal history. Here isa dynasty whose only claim to the Crown 
rested on Parliamentary election—a dynasty whose position was 
exactly analogous to that of Nassau and Hanover—whose polic 
in the third generation becomes decidedly retrograde, which 
seems blind to the growing progress of the nation, and rests 
entirely on the support of the peerage and theclergy, It should 
not be forgotten that the reign of Henry VI. witnessed the 
sing of a counter-Reform Bill. The county franchise, originally 
longing to all freeholders—if it was ever confined, as some 
think, to tenants in capite, which is a distinct question—was then 
confined to forty-shilling freeholders. The change in the value of 
money has long ago brought things back to their old state, but a 
forty-shilling franchise in the fifteenth century must have been a 
rather exclusive one, and its introduction must have disfranchised 
a large body of electors. The King was weak, his foreign wife 
was unpopular, his Ministers equally so, their administration 
was unfortunate abroad and oppressive at home. His rival, 
whose claim rested technically only on the extremest notion of 
divine hereditary right, was virtually the popular candidate. 
Something similar may be observed three centuries later. In 
the Walpole times, “ Revolution principles” had stiffened into 
as dead a conservatism as well might be, and the Jacobite 
Johnson held more enlarged views on several — than his 
Whig contemporaries. The hereditary claim of the House of 
York was simply a puzzling ye of genealogy, going in and 
out through various mazes of female succession. Had Henry 
been in the least equal tohis place, the son of the hero of Azincourt, 
the direct male heir of the hero of Crecy, would have appealed 
far more successfully to the sentiment of hereditary right than 
Richard of York could have done to its letter. But Richard of 
York was the personal favourite of the English people—he_ put 
himself at the head of the political movement of the age. Had 
he been otherwise, no one would have thought of the violated 
rights of his great-grandmother. As it was, they served con- 
veniently to give a legal pretext to what people really wished on 
other grounds. The York princes were t Sienmeie English ; 
they were not troubled by the escapades of any French Queens ; 
they, their sons, and their daughters, intermarried with the 
nobility of the land. Indeed, by this means, through discreet 
selection of heiresses, the cadets of the royal house were pro- 
vided with handsome establishments, without drawing upon the 
ublic purse. At any rate, it had the effect of making the later 
Seataniaste and their Tudor successors more truly national 
rulers than any that have come after them, or any that had gone 
before them since the Conquest. Queen Elizabeth had no 
foreign ancestor or ancestress nearer than Queen Katharine of 
France, and, on the side of her Yorkist grandmother, she could 
trace through two centuries of English progenitors, up to Edward 
and Philippa. One can hardly doubt that the thorough identi- 
fication of these rulers with their subjects, both in blood and 
feeling, was one main reason which enabled them to do with 
impunity things which their predecessors and their successors, 
Richard II. and Charles I., could not do unscathed. The 
egy character of Edward IV. may well seem detestable ; 
ut till quite the end of his career it was not likely to give 
much offence in his own time. The amours and banquetings of a 
victorious young soldier, when combined with a handsome person 
and popular manners, would excite no very severe disapprobation. 
Till after the fall of Warwick no very monstrous cruelty is laid 
to his charge. “Smite the leaders, but spare the Commons,” 
was the watchword of the English civil war, which might well 


_ strike Comines as a contrast to the merciless devastation of 


Armagnac and Burgundianfeuds. Edward’s political and personal 
interest allied him with the growing element of the age—the in- 
habitants of the towns. Richard III., after efforts far from 
unsuccessful both to whitewash his character and to straighten 
his back, still remains, at the best, a character far from amiable. 
He probably murdered his nephews ; he certainly acted a part 
of abominable hypocrisy, and took off a head or two without form 
of law. But it hardly becomes an age of coups d'état to speak 
harshly of him. He wasa statesman, a captain, anda legislator, 
and would probably have shrunk from a generai massacre in the 
streets of London. We cannot think that the last Plantagenet 
pore be afraid of competition with either the first or the second 
udor. 

During this later *Plantagenet and Tudor period England 
assumed its modern shape in many important respects, yet it is im- 
possible to help looking upon it as, in some points of view, a period 
of retrogression. The dominion of the law became more fixed, but 
the law too often meant the personal will of the Sovereign. The 
old feudal Baronage was crushed, and a new nobility grew up in 
their place. But the old feudal Baronage, with all their faults, 
had deserved well of English freedom. Their successors were 
the mere abject slaves of the power to which they owed their 

eatness. It is not without meaning that, among the victims of 

enry VII., we find men bearing the two most illustrious names 
of the thirteenth century—Lord Fitzwalter and Sir Simon de 
Montfort. It is palpable that direct progress was checked—that 
Tudor England was less free than Plantagenet England. But 
progress was merely checked, not stopped, and probably the 
check was necessary to fuller progress at a later time. The 
kings had many interests in common with the lower class, and 
a season of repose was needed for the people to perfect their 
material strength ready for putting forth their political strength 


in the next age. And even Parliamentary and judicial sub- 
serviency had its good side. The Tudors could do what they 
wished with every legal form, therefore they had no temptation 
to reign without legal forms. In short, English liberty was only 
asleep, not dead, and it ever and anon gave signs that there were 
certain limits which Elizabeth herself might not pass. And it 
was no small part of Elizabeth’s policy that, when she had to 
yield, she yielded in time and yielded graciously. The Stuarts 
never yielded till yielding was too late. Hence a very small 
concession from Elizabeth was received with loyal gratitude—a 
very large one from Charles I. or James II. provoked only con- 
tempt or suspicion. 

The period of the Wars of the Roses is, we ought to add, for 
one so recent, not alittle obscure. There are many contradictory 
statements of facts and it is far from safe implicitly to trust the 
chroniclers who wrote in Tudor times, and who were, therefore, 
in duty bound to blacken the house of York. A sense of this 
has perhaps caused an exaggerated reaction among modern 
writers, from Sharon Turner onwards. To return once more to 
Mr. Edgar, from whom we have strayed a long way, he some- 
times strikes us as having sources of information to which we, 
at least, have no access. How comes he to know quite so much 
about the marriage, or supposed marriage, of Edward IV. and 
Lady Butler? Are the Eleanor Butler of the Croyland writer, the 
Elizabeth Lucy of Hall, and the nameless lady in Comines, all 
the same person? Mr. Edgar seems to make Comines speak of 
Eleanor Butler, while, in truth, he is carefully anonymous ; and 
when he says that she “had seen fifteen more summers than 
her royal lover’—Mr. Edgar’s people seem always to have 
passed the winter with their eyes shut—this is merely an inference 
of Dr. Lingard’s from a genealogical tree which he adduces 
rather to throw discredit upon the story. In short, Dr. 
Lingard goes very carefully through the evidence (and, where 
the Pope is not interested, nobody judges better of evidence) 
and entirely rejects the whole story. We are ourselves strongly 
inclined to believe it is one which has a strong — to the 
“black box” whose contents were to convert the Duke of 
Monmouth into a Prince of Wales. 


WHAT IS MONEY?* 


C. may be hoped that the recent edition of Colonel Torrens’s 
work on Currency will close, for some time at least, the con- 
troversy which has been so long open between the followers of 
Mr. Tooke and the disciples of the orthodox currency school. 
We are not sanguine enough to expect that the ingenious 
reasoners whom Colonel Torrens has attacked with a vigour and 
success worthy of his old reputation will so far do penance ag to 
make a recantation of their errors. But the refutation whick is 
os to the theories propounded by Mr. Wilson and others 

uring the late inquiry into the Bank Act, is so clear and 
satisfactory that it can scarcely fail to convince any reader 
who approaches the subject with a genuine desire to penetrate 
to the truth. The chapter added to the present edition as an 
answer to the speculations of Mr. Tooke, Mr. Fullarton, and 
Mr. Wilson, disposes effectually of their three main paradoxes. 
1. That prices do not depend on the amount of the circulating 
medium. 2. That banks cannot over-issue convertible paper ; 
and 3. That the exportation of bullion is not the result of relative 
depreciation of the currency. We have discussed these strange 
theories on many occasions, and are not disposed to go over old 
ground again by entering very minutely into the details of the 
controversy. It is enough to say that the defence of the really 
simple principles by which the currency is governed, against the 
recent Kom which the opposition has assumed, is as sound and 
as much to the purpose as anything that Colonel Torrens has 
ever written; and if any who have interested themselves in the 
subject have been unable to disentangle themselves from the cob- 
webs which-have been so cleverly spun about it, a little time 
given to his last edition is the most hopeful any we can 
suggest for the relief of their melancholy condition. 

There is one part of Colonel Torrens’s work, and one only, in 
which we should like to see some little change, and that is the 
first chapter on the preliminary question, What is Money? It 
may be thought that if this is faulty, the error must run through 
the whole of a book built upon a shaky foundation. But the 
chapter is not so much wrong as inadequate. Its worst defect is 
a disposition to ignore the elements of truth that have mixed 
themselves up with the views of his opponents. There is a need- 
less shrinking from admissions which might fairly be made 
without affecting in the slightest degree the conclusions which 
Colonel Torrens proceeds afterwards to draw from the definitions 
and explanations of his opening chapter. It is a very common 
observation that a lawyer is the worst of witnesses, because, how- 
ever plain may be the case he has to prove, he is so conscious of 
the crooked inferences which may be drawn from the simplest 
answer that he never dares to speak out with candour and free- 
dom. Something of the same weakness is almost always dis- 
coverable in the preliminary theories which are discussed as an 
introduction to any controversial work. The arguments to be 
founded on the principles laid down are always haunting the 
writer’s mind; and definitions and axioms are stated in forms 
which, though not perhaps absolutely incorrect, are very inferior 


* The Principles and Practical Operation of Sir Robert Peel's Act o 
1344 Explained and Defended. By R. Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. : 
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to the shape Which they would naturally assume if they were 
propounded without a thought as to the use that was afterwards 
to be made of them. Almost all writers on currency questions 
have made their definition of money the key-note of their 
system, and, with scarcely an exception, they have distorted 
or straitened the definition to accommodate their pre-conceived 
doctrines. A man may define a word as he pleases, if he does 
but hold fast to the meaning he has first ascribed to it; but 
in any science of the nature of political economy no word 
comes up to be defined without bringing with it a more or less 
vague popular signification. If the scientific definition, instead 
of merely giving precision to the popular notion, arbitrarily 
departs from it to the right or left, the author is armed at once 
with one of the most effective weapons of sophistry. It is so 
easy to shift from the strict to the familiar signification of a word, 
as the exigencies of argument require, that to argue with a man 
who has started with a cunning definition of this kind is 
almost hopeless until the artifice is exposed by a close inquiry 
into the definition itself. 


All the disputants on the currency know quite well that, what- 
ever definition of money is given, they are certain to be met 
on occasion with the doctrine that an increase of money leads 
to an increase of prices; and it is curious to observe how hard 
each struggles to fix the meaning of the term in such a sense as 
to bring the familiar maxim into his own service. Another 
example of the same kind is afforded by the term circulation. 
The Fedeles of the Tooke school are bent upon proving that 
prices are not affected by the amount of the circulation, and the 
way in which they attempt to make out their case is by tamper- 
ing with the definition of the word circulation, and excluding 
from its amount the whole of the Bank reserves. Having done 
so, they profess to be able to prove from experience the falsity 
of a proposition which no longer bears the sense in which the 
supporters of the Bank Act relied on it. 


But to return to Colonel Torrens’s first chapter—his definitions 
of money and credit, though not absolutely unfair, like those of 
his opponents, seem a little warped by a very needless dread of 
the inferences which may be drawn from them. Money is 
defined as consisting of ‘tangible objects which can be passed 
from hand to hand, which law, or usage having the effect of law, 
has established as measures of value or media of exchange, and 
as equivalents by the tender and acceptance of which payments 
are made and transactions are finally closed.” ‘The terms of this 
definition seem to have been selected for the purpose of drawing 
the line between money and credit, so as to include coin and 
notes (whether legal tender or not), and to exclude cheques, bills 
of exchange, and everything else. We believe that, by drawing 
the line here, we get more harmony between the scientific and 
popular use of the term than by any other definition, and cer- 
tainly very much more than by the arbitrary classification of the 
opposite school, which excludes even Bank of England notes from 
the category of money, and groups them in common with bills of 
exchange, as mere forms of credit. But neither the one nor the 
other of these definitions will justify the assertion that money is 
the only element of the purchasing power which operates upon 
prices, and although his argument would be quite as strong without 
it, we find Colonel Torrens verging occasionally upon such a 
statement. The truth is, that whatever definition may be given 
to the word money, the steps from an actual sovereign down to 
a mere credit in a ledger are so gradual, that if we resolve to fix 
a rigid line of demarcation between money and credit, we must 
accompany our definitions by some qualifying explanations if 
they are to be safely used as the basis of argument. The cardinal 
and thoroughly sound doctrine of Colonel Torrens’s theory is this 
—that under our system, as under a purely metallic one, a drain 
of gold must ultimately cure itself by the fall of prices which it 
induces, and by which bullion is attracted from abroad. Of course, 
if he could show that (given the quantity of all other commodities) 
prices depended on the quantity of money (meaning thereby coin 
and notes), and upon nothing else, the conclusion would be in- 
evitable. 

But the proposition is equally certain if the real truth be that 
prices depend mainly on the amount of coin and notes, but partly 
on that of certain forms of credit, which, though liable to irregular 
fluctuations, must maintain on the average a tolerably constant 
relation to the quantity of money, in the narrowest sense of the 
word. ‘That this is more near tothe truth than the absolute pro- 
position that, the quantity of commodities being constant, prices 
vary directly and exactly as the quantity of coin and notes, is 
unquestionable; and our complaint against Colonel Torrens is 
not that he denies it (for in some passages he admits it clearly 
enough), but that he seems, throughout his opening chapter, to be 
nervously fighting shy of a proposition of which he has not the 
least reason to fear the consequences, although by a process of 
ingenious distortion Mr. Wilson and Mr. Newmarch may have 
twisted it into the appearance of an argument in favour of their 
extraordinary views. ‘The plain truth (which certainly does not 
justify their strange inferences) is merely this. The price of a 
commodity depends on the relation between the quantity of it in 
the market for sale and the quantity of purchasing power which 
is, in that particular market, in the hands of buyers. The whole 
purchasing power in all the markets of the country must deter- 
mine the range of prices so far as they vary independently of the 
changes in the supply of each commodity. Now how are we to 
get at the amount of this purchasing power? Very easily, thus. 


A merchant who can command 10,000l., either in cash or credit, 
will, in the ordinary course of things, first apply it in providing 
for the immediate liabilities to which he is subject, and will then 
go into the market with the balance. This balance constitutes 
his purchasing power at the moment. The sum of the balances 
of available cash and credit over the immediate liabilities of the 
holders constitute the aggregate purchasing power of the com- 
munity. 

Is this power fairly measured by the quantity of coin and 
bank-notes ? Calenel Veneenn in effect says that it is, and we 
have no doubt that he is substantially right. On the other hand, 
itis said that all forms of credit, whether by the ledger, by bills of 
exchange, by cheques, or any other instruments, do really repre- 
sent purchasing power as truly as actual coins of the same nit ng 
This also is in some sense true, and it is worth while examining 
how far the two propositions are consistent with each other. 
The result we shall come to is this, that although credit is as 
properly a purchasing power as cash, still the latter is much more 
effective, and maintains besides a sufficiently exact proportion to 
the whole to make it a very good measure of its amount. 

To test this, consider a few of the principal forms of money 
and credit. Every additional sovereign in circulation is clearly 
so much more purchasing power. ‘The same is just as truce of 
every Bank of England note, for whatever can be bought with 
the one can be bought also with the other. So also country notes 
represent purchasing power just as much as Bank of England 
notes, so long as they remain current—it being quite immaterial, 
so far as the effect in the market is concerned, whether people 
take them by force of custom or by force of law. Again, a cheque 
for tool. will buy the same amount of goods which a hundred 
sovereigns would have bought before banks were in fashion. 
But neither the bank-note nor the cheque adds its full value to 
the amount of available money, because each of them creates a 
liability which has to be met out of the coin in the bank 
when the note or cheque is presented to be cashed. So also 
a bill of exchange, when made and used fora purchase, is so 
much added to the purchasing power in the cealite but, when 
paid, it is so much subtracted from the money which would 
otherwise be available for purchases. Thus far we have not de- 
parted much from Colonel Torrens’s way of stating the matter. But 
the question then arises, whether this creation of ultimate liability 
by cheques and bills is an exact counterpoise to the creation of 
money, or its equivalent, when they are first issued? Colonel 
Torrens says, or implies, that it is; and in that we think he over- 
states the counteracting effect. If an instrument of credit is used 
once only as a purchasing instrument, the real purchasing power 
of the community is not at all increased by the fact that a certain 
amount of such instruments are always afloat. If 1,000,000/. of 
cheques are used to buy goods to that amount, 1,000,000/. of pay- 
ments have to be made in honouring them, and the residue of the 
money of the country is therefore capable of effecting 1,000,000/. 
less of purchases than if that demand had not been made upon it. 
Again, aes commerce to be in its normal state, and a certain 
amount of bills of exchange to be drawn every day and used in 
the market as money. On the same day an equal amount of 
other bills will become payable, and the means of purchasing are 
reduced on this account as much as they are increased on the 
other. If, therefore, bills of exchange, like cheques, were ordi- 
narily used but once, they would increase the demand for money 
as much as the supply, and would be without permanent influence 
on price. But bills of exchange are passed in general several 
times before they come to maturity, and each purchase transac- 
tion effected by them after the first is the exertion of so much 
purchasing power without any corresponding demand upon the 
other means of purchase which the country possesses. If B pays for 
goods by indorsing a note for 1001. accepted by A, he has created 
tool. of money for that transaction ; and though he las assumed a 
joint liability for the amount, the total liability to be met is still but 
10o/., and that measures the whole extent to which the existence 
of the bill can ever draw upon the common stock of money avail- 
able for purchases. A bank-note in the same way creates its 
own value in money when first issued, and also creates a draw- 
back to the same amount from the effective power of our stock 
of coin when it is presented for payment. But before this 
happens the note may have effected a hundred purchases, and 
it has therefore added to the effective purchasin wer a 
hundred times as much as it has drawn from it. Bills there- 
fore are money of much less efficiency than bank-notes, and 
that is the only difference between them so far as their 
influence on oe is concerned. Cheques have almost no 
efliciency at all, for they are very seldom used as instruments of 
successive —— They create about the same demand for 
money as they supply, and therefore do not increase the effective 
purchasing — of the market. ‘The same is true of every form 
of book credit, which, not being transferable from one to another, 
diminishes purchasing power when it has to be paid, as much as 
it has previously increased it when the credit was granted. 

The upshot of the whole is this:—1. All forms of credit are 
capable of exerting a temporary influence on prices when the 
amount newly created differs from the amount falling due; but 
unless used as negotiable instruments, they can produce no per- 
manent effect on prices. 2. Negotiable instruments permanently 
increase the effective purchasing power of the country whenever 
they are used to make successive payments, and this in proportion 
to the frequency with which they pass from hand to hand; but 
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the mere acceptance of a bill in payment for goods creates no 
more purchasing power than it afterwards absorbs, unless the bill 
is repeatedly used as an instrument of purchase. This is true, no 
matter how many times the bill may be discounted, for that is a 
borrowing and not a purchasing operation ; and the effect of the 
instrument is nothing greater than that of a book credit, except, 
as above stated, to the extent of the intermediate payments 
effected by it between its creationand maturity. Now, to esti- 
mate the importance of bills of exchange in permanently affect- 
ing prices, we must observe, first, that the majority of bills are 
not used in transactions of purchase after their first acceptance. 
The common course is that the bill effects a purchase, is then 
discounted a greater or less number of times, and, ultimately, 
when paid, taxes the money power of the community exactly as 
much as it first assisted it. Still a certain proportion of the bills 
afloat are used to effect pu: chases over and over again, and ought 
to be reckoned as part of our money power. But, inasmuch as 
the proportion so employed is small, and the effectiveness of each 
bill, measured by its rapidity of circulation, quite insignificant 
compared with that of coin—as, moreover, the number of pur- 
chases so effected must bear something like a constant ratio to 
the number of bills afloat, and to the whole money circulation— 
it is impossible that there should be any material error in saying 
that the coin and notes in circulation not only furnish the great 
bulk of our purchasing power, but are themselves nearly propor- 
tional to the less energetic part which is created by other means. 
Coin and notes may therefore be taken as a good approximate 
measure of the power which determines prices ; and, having the 
quality of rapid circulation in a degree far transcending any other 
instruments, the term money may properly be appropriated to them 
to the exclusion of bills of exchange, a Neer the latter do pos- 
sess in a much lower degree the essential quality of operating 
on prices which is closely connected with the idea of money. 
This view is quite enough to support Colonel Torrens’s 
argument, that a drain of bullion tends to lower prices, and 
vice versa. It was not therefore at all necessary for him to den 
to bills of exchange the slight power of influencing prices which 
they really possess, and the last clause of his definition of mone 
as that “ by which transactions are finally closed,” which is obvi- 
ously inserted to shut out bills of exchange, might very safely 
have been left out. The definition would be the better for the 
omission, because the real essence of money consists only in this, 
that it is something which you take in exchange for commodities 
because you know that any commodities may always be had in 
exchange for it. Whether your payment is final, or whether 
ou give a guarantee with your money as people do in indorsing 
bills, and to some extent in passing country notes, does not in 
the least degree alter its influence on prices, or its character as 
money ; and Colonel Torrens’s last condition seems therefore mis- 
laced. But without it, perhaps, bills of exchange could not be 
in strictness excluded from the category of money. Even then 
there would be no harm done, and we should only have to 
acknowledge the fact that bills of exchange form a kind of money 
very feeble in its permanent action on prices—so much so, that 
for all general arguments we may without error treat coin and 
notes as substantially the only representatives of money. This 
would not satisfy Colonel Torrens, and, in his anxiety to arro- 
gate for coin and notes not merely the pre-eminent, but the 
absolutely exclusive possession of the qualities of money, and 
thus to give an appearance of additional force to his reason- 
ing, he has, we think, spoilt the scientific accuracy of his 
definition, and left one Ps set point in his otherwise unas- 
sailable argument. ‘There is nothing, however, in this to give 
ground for exultation to his opponents; for, even if the defi- 


nition be so far defective as we are disposed to consider it, the 


fault leaves the general argument of the book uninjured, and 
might be corrected almost without requiring the variation of a 
sentence in any of the subsequent chapters. 


LAST SIX NIGHTS OF THE PANTOMIME. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 
Farewell Season of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as Manager.—Last Nights of the 
undermentioned Plays :— 
HAMLET will be performed on Monday, March the 14th; and (last time) on 
Wednesday the 23rd. 
A-MIDSUMMER NIGILT’S DREAM, on Tuesday the 15th; on Friday the 18th; 
on Tuesday the 22nd; and on Thursday the 24th, 
LOUIS THE ELEVENTH, on Wednesday the 16th; on Monday the 2lst; and 
(last time) on Friday the 25th. 
MACBETH, on Thursday (last time) the 17th. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturday the 19th; and with (last times) 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, on Tuesday and Thursday the 22nd and 24th. 
*,* These plays will not be reproduced, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
representations only towards the termination of the Management in the latter part of 
the month of July, 


The Public is respectfully informed, that Mr. and Mrs, C. KEAN’S ANNUAL 
BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY, MARCH the 28th, when will be produced 
the Historical Play of KING HENRY THE FIFTH, being the last Shakspearian 
revival under the existing management. 

ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 

On Wednesday next, at 8 p.m, precisely, the Rev. J, 1. Perrr will lecture “On 
Refinement ia Architecture.” 

Art-workmen may obtain Cards gratis of the Attendant in the Gallery of the Archi- 
tectural Museum ; at the Offices of the “ Builder” and “ Building News,” or by letter 
to the Hon, Sec., at 13, Stratford-place, W. 

GEO, GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F,5,A., Hon, See, 


DIOCESAN HOME MISSION. 
j SPECIAL SERVICES to the WORKING CLASSES, during LENT, at the 
Parish Church of ST. MARY, ISLINGTON, at Eight o’Clock in the Evening. 
Wednesday, March 16—Rev. J. C. Mitten, D.D., Rector of St, Martin’s, Bir- 
mingham, Subject—“ No Solitude in Sin.” 
Wednesday, March 23—Rev. A. C, Dattas, M.A., Rector of Wonston. Subject— 
“The Battle of Life.” 
Wednesday, March 30—Rev. W. Capmay, M.A., Rector of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark. Subject—“ The Sinner and the Saviour.” s 
Wednesday, April 6—Rev. S. Muvtoy, M.A., Minister of Perey Chapel, Subject— 
“ Sorrow Ended.” 
Wednesday, April 13—Rev. R. Macuire, M.A., Incumbent of Clerkenwell, Sud- 
Jject—“ Jonah: Lessons from his Life.” 
All Seats will be Free. Come in Working Clothes, 
DANIEL WILSON, M.A., Vicar, 
EDWARD PARRY, Hon, Sec. 
J. COMYNS COLE, S e. 


DIOCESAN HOME MISSION. 
COUNCIL. 
President—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Duke of Marlborough, | The Dean of St. Paul's. 
Earl of Shaftesbury, The Dean of Westminster. 
Ear! of Carnarvon, Archdeacon Sinclair, 
Karl of Harrowby. Arckdeacon Robinson, 
Lord Richard Cavendish, | Rev. Dr. Jelf. 


Lord R. Cecil, M.P. » Dr. McCaul, 
Lord Lyttleton, » E. Bayley. 
Lord Ebury. 
Lord Radstock. 


Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P, | » i. Burgess. 

Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. | » W. W. Champneys, 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart, | » Dr. Cureton. 

Sir W. C. James, Bart. | » ‘Thomas Dale, 


Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P, } » Evans, 
P. Cazenove, Esq. | » J. H. Gurney, 
W. Cotton, Esq. | » J. Jennings, 
H. Kingscote, Esq. | » J. E. Kempe. 
ht. Hanbury, jun., Esq., M.P. | G, Nugée. 


J, Gurney Hoare, Esq. » J. Patteson. 

J. G. Hubbard, Esq. | » F. H. Vivian. 
J. D. Powles, Esq. | » Daniel Wilson. 
B. Shaw, Esq. | » A. W. Thorold, 


| » Auriol. 
Honorary Secretary—The Rev. EDWARD PARRY. 
Assistant Secretary—J, COMYNS COLE, Esq. 

The Lonnon Drocresan Home Mission has for its object the preaching of the 
Gospel to those whom the ordinary Parochial machinery is unable to reach in the 
most densely populated districts of London, It seeks to accomplish this in two 
ways :— 

1. By the establishment of Services for WorkinG in various 

Churches of the Metropolis. 

2. By the cmployment of Missionary CLerGy. Four are at present working under 

the Seciety—two in the East and two in the North of London. 


Subscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, or at Messrs. Ransom and Co,’s, 1, 
Snag East. Post-oflice Orders payable at Charing-cross. Reports may be had at 

he Office, 

Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall-Mall (No. 8), London, S.W. 


A‘ A PUBLIC MEETING of the LONDON DIOCESAN 
<i , wae MISSION, held at EXETER HALL, on MONDAY EVENING, 
arch 7th, 
The Right Hon, and Right Rev, the LORD BISHOP of LONDON in the Chair, 


It was moved by the Right Hon. Lorp Esvey, seconded by the Lorp Bisnor of 
tupon, supported by the Eaxt of and unanimously resolved— 
“ That the Report now read be adopted, and that while the efforts that have been 
made of late years to extend and render more efficient the parochial system in this 
Metropolis are to be acknowledged with thankfulness, this Meeting cannot but con- 
template with sorrow the tens of thousands who are still as sheep without a shepherd, 
and living beyond the reach of all ordinary Parochial Ministrations.” 


It was moved by the Rev. Dr. McNerir, seconded by Vice-Chancellor Sir W, 
Woop, and unanimously resolved— 

“That the means employed by the London Diocesan Home Mission under the 
sanction of the Bishop, such as preaching in the open air, or in any building which 
can be obtained for the purpose, as well as holding Special Services in large Parish 
Churches, are worthy the attention and support of all who seek to promote the temporal 
and eternal welfare of their fellow citizens : and that while men with peculiar gifts for 
preaching the Gospel to the poor, and actuated by love for souls, are sought out and 
sent into the populous parishes of London, by the Council of the Home Mission, it 
becomes the duty of all whom God has blessed with the means, to supply the necessary 
funds for carrying on so great a work. 


It was moved by J. C. Corgunoun, Esq., seconded by the Rev. D. Moors, 
anc unanimously resolved— 

“That this Meeting, in common with all who, in this Diocese, seek to advance the 
glory of God and the good of his Church, desires to give expression on this occasion to 
the gratitude so generally felt for the abundant labours of the Lord Bishop of London, 
in seeking to evangelize the yet untaught and neglected masses of the population of 
this great city; and that this Meeting, while offering its thanks to his Lordship, 
especially for presiding over its proceedings to-night, begs to assure him of its 
Christian sympathy with any difficulties he may have to meet in carrying out his 
Apostolical work, and its desire to urge upon the laity of all ranks the importance of 
doing their part in the work of the London Diocesan Home Mission. 

A. C. LONDON, Chairman, 


RON HURDLES, FENCING, and GATES—WIRE NETTINGS 

and ORNAMENTAL WIRE-WORK—CAST-IRON VASES, FOUNTAINS, 

GARDEN SEATS, and every description of Plain and Ornamental Iron Work in 
connexion with Landed Property. 

Priced Catalogues .posted free, inland or abroad, on application. Every article 
guaranteed to give satisfaction ; or, if not approved, will be exchanged, or may be returned 
unconditionally, 

ia B. BROWN and Co., 18, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C, 
( pENAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Texxawrt, 149, Strand, London. 


j APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
4 Mouths without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
. MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears, 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheflield Makers who supply the Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence. 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from €2 12s, to £100 each, 

Gentlemen's do, do., from £3 12s, to £80, 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price. 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
Twelve Stamps. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London, 
Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheflield. 
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B ANK OF DEPOSI T.—EstasiisHep a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Feprvary 28rn, 1859, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares in this 
Society “will be closed” on Wednesday, the 16th day of March next, and will be 
I don Wednesday, the 6th day cf April next. The Dividend for the Year 1858 
will be payable on and after Thursday, the 7th day of April next. 
By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary, 


BONUS DIVISION. 


CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON,—ESTABLISHED 1803, 
Capital Onz Mituton, All Paid-up and Invested. 
DIRECTORS, 

JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 

THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

GEO, CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
oa Combe, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
William Dent, a | William Phillimore, Esq. 
J. W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S. | W. H. C, Plowden, Esq. 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. | Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Wm, Gaussen, Esq. Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S, 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. T. M. Weguelin, Esq., M.P. 
R. Lambert Jones, Esq. | Rd, Westmacott, Esq. F.R.S, 
Robert Locke, Esq. | Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. | Benjamin G, Windus Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. George Saintsbury, Esq. 


The following are examples of the Prorits accruing on Grong Particiratine 
Lirg Poticres under the BONUS declared as at 31st December, 1858 :— 


| | Bonus applied— | 
Age at | Original | Original Complete =—----—-_-——-- 
Date of| Sum Annual Years 

Policy. | Insured, | Premium.) in force. | Addition ment in 
| , to Policy. | Cash, 


| 2 | 
25 100 2192) 6 | 72 | 2717 
35 1000 | 28 2 6 6 72 3215 | 
40 1000 | 3215 O 6 72 | 35 7 | 
50 1000 | 4512 6 6 72 4229 | 


The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at 
death equal to Ongk Pound Four SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sum 
Insured for each of the completed years of the Policy; or, if taken as an IMMEDIATE 
Casn it is, at most ages, considerably more than YEAr’s Premium. 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates of Life Premiums, whether 
with or without Profits, very economical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
transacted. WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 
ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—AIl the Wards 
are now open, Additional FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED. A large number 
of Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


rrr FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 


1802.—Two Hunprep Bens. 
President—The Right Hon, LORD MONTEAGLE. 


Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 

NVALIDS.—A VACANCY has occurred in the FAMILY of a 

MARRIED MEDICAL MAN residing in a healthy and beautiful part of 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, near a Station on the South Wales line, for an Invalid Lady 
or Gentleman—slight mental derangement not objected to. References to the friends 
of former Patients,—Address M., D., 8, Portugal-street, W.C., London.—Terms very 
moderate. 


OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. —The 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Institution will be held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY next, the 17th instant, at Two 
o'clock precisely—Vice-Admiral the DUKE of NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G., Presi- 
dent of the Society, in the Chair. RICHARD LEWIS, Secretary. 
14, John-street, Adelphi, March 12th, 1859. 


BEWLAY AND CO., 49, STRAND, W.C. 
OVELTY IN PIPE-SMOKING.—CUT MANILLA TOBACCO, 


mild and fragrant, with the special aroma of the Manilla Cheroot, and binds 
well, 20z. lead packets, 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. Orders by letter attended to. 
Finest Foreign (non-European) Cigars: Cabaiias, Intimidads, and other esteemed 
Brands. 41b. Sample of different varieties forwarded on receipt of One Guinea. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture, 


|} EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 

Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
LBED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Liuprrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C, 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 

MEDIEZVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK- 
STANDS en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book-slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted complete, from £5 5s.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage Bags, with wide openings; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
from 2is.; Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, from 12s, 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from £3 3s.; Despatch Boxes, from 21s.; Travelling and 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s.; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


BLACKBORNE’S MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 
e OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE has REMOVED from 56a to 35, SOUTH 
AUDLEY STREET. 


BLACKBORNE’S LACE WAREHOUSE has REMOVED 
e to 35, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. 
A BLACKBORNE’S ORIGINAL SPANISH DEPOT has 


CX @ REMOVED from 56a to 35, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, where a large con- 
signment has been received, and is now offered 30 per cent. under the usual price. 


ILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfully announce that their 

_ SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 
the Prize Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so extensively 
adopted in this country, and throughout the Continent), may be obtained of any 
respectable Upholsterer or Bedding Warehouseman. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 

YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and buy your Teas of the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 6 1b. bags 
at 2s, per Ib., and Coffee in the Berry at 10d. 


Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


N’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine W1LttaM-strEET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CuTLERY WorKS, SHEFFIELD, 

Fiddle —_ King’s Lily 


Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 

@ad 24.64 46.4 

12 Table Forks, best quality ... 116 0 240 300 3123 0 
12 Table Spoons, do, - 11460 240 300 3123 0 
12 Dessert Forks do, uw 57380. BOS 8 6.0 
12 Dessert Spoons do, 3.69 
12 Tea Spoons do, - 016 0 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do, 010 0 0 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) ... 0 6 8 010 0 0120 040 
1 MustardSpoon do .. 018 026 030 038 6 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, ww SEBS 828 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do, £028 tes 
1 Soup Ladle do, - 012 0 0160 0176 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gill) do, - 9010 0 0155 0 0180 1:10 
Complete Service £101310 1516 6 1713 6 2146 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. 


14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ....... mm 2 Os 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... 22.6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto............. ws 9 8 6 O12 0 O18 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... we 09 76 O110 O11 6 
One Steel for Sharpening —it® 

Complete Service ........000. £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Marpry’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the-superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPILN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 
D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, FANCY SOAPS, POMADES, 


Philocomes, Aromatie and Oriental Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir, Dentifriee, 
&e, &e, &e., to be had of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the country. 
Depot for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon-street West, London. 


k. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
from the rapidity of its curative effects, is not only immeasurably superior to 
every other kind, but is entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste. DR. 
GRANVILLE, F.R.S., states, ‘It does not cause nausea and indigestion.” DR. 
TANNER, Physician to the Hospital for Women observes, “ Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is by 
no means unpalatable.’ MR. THOMAS HUNT, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary, 
remarks, “ Children will take it without objection, and when it is given them often 
ery for more.”—Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is sold only in imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 
4s, 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signatnre, without 
which none can possibly be 7 in London by his sole Agents, ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, W.C.; and by respectable Chemists in the Country. 


STHMA.— DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 

instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all 

Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Increrznt Consumprion, AstHma, and Winter they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child, 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes 1s, 1}d., and Tins 2s. 9d, each, by Taomas Keatine, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. ; 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taytor and THomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Pergrra, say, that “The finest oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.’—Half-Pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s.6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d. ; 
and Five-Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 
R. WARREN, of 9, Great College-street, Westminster, 


_ continues, with great success, to Delineate the Character of Individuals from 
their Handwriting.—Al\l persons desirous of testing his Art, are invited to forward a 
specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage stamps, and a men- 
tion of their sex and age, to the above Address. 


Dp; H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovercd while in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 
General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 
was given up to dic. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of 
benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 
containing full directions for making and successfully using this remed: , on their 
remitting him six postage stamps,—Address, O, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Souruampron Srreet, Stranp, 
will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings ; also, for 


Maral Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered py HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Licbig and all the Faculty, ia supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine “ Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W, 


PORTO. —AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of high | character, 
per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 


come Brert and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C, 
Pies BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 


DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—identical, indeed, in eve! 
ith those choice productions of the & ac district, which are now dificule ap 
cure at any price—35s. per dozen, French ttles and case included, or 16s, per 
Henry Besrr and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of s or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, 208. each, bottles 
and case included, Price Currents (free) by posi. 
Hewry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


Si OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


&e., 208. PER DOZEN, BotrLEs A Pint Sample 
‘h for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
Extract from Tue Lancet, July 10th, 1858. 

“Tue Winks oF SoutH Araica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, selected 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation, Our 
examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their —e 
and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and —— 
their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied to a much less 
extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly as strong; that they are . 
wholesome, and perfectly free from adulteration ; indeed, consi ering the low p 
which they are sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Txerms, Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application, 

Jauzs L. Denmay, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


HE LONDON, FLEET-STREET.—The attention of Clergymen, 
Officers, and Professional Gentlemen, is especially drawn to the advan’ 
otfered in these elegant and spacious Saloons, which fulfil = the requirements o 
West-end club of the most aristocratic and exclusive characte 
F. SAWYER, Proprietor, 


ROBES, AND CHURCH FURNITURE.— 
Catalogues the Clergy or 


— article for sacred use. on application of 
urch wardens, 
Messrs. HARRISON and CO., Robe Makers to the Peers, Judges, &c., 


54, Chancery-lane. 


HEAP BOOKS. .—Surplus Copies of Dr. Livingstone’s Africa— 
Dean Trench on The Revision of the Scriptures—Lewes’ Sea-side Studies—The 
Rev. H. Melvill’s Sermons—Ministry of Life—Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses— 
and many other Books, are NOW ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at GegatLxy 
REDUCED PRicks. Catalogues sent free on application. 
Butt’s Lrprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


VHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ApvVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion in the Apri, Numpgr (No, XXX., New Series), are requested to be 
sent te the Publisher by the 25th inst. Brixs and Prosrgcrvuses by the 28th, 
London: Jounw Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
HE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 
By the Right Hon. Sipnzy Hexsert, M.P. Reprinted from the “ Westminster 
Review,” for January, 1859, 
London : Jonn Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day is published, price 1s. 
HLOROFORM AND OTHER ANASTHETICS: their 
History and Use during Childbirth. By Joun Cuarman, M.D., Licentiate of the 
Royal rey of gs cians. Reprinted, with Additions, from from the “ Westminster 
Review,” for January, 1 
and 14, Henrietta-street, Coven 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg! 
HE PORTICO, PUBLIC SCHOOL MAGAZINE, No. 2 ae 
Uncle and Nep CH, pee Sixpence, Practeal Ques Ge 
—Fonseca, —Wuirtaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, price 4s, 
MI DSUMMER DAY’S DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Lenton: F. Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
This day, in 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s, cloth, 


PortAr HOUSE ACADEMY. By the Author of “ Mary 
Artuur Hatt, Virtvs, and Co., 25, 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s, 2d. pos' 
ACATION THOUGHTS ON CAPITAL. ‘PUN ISHMENTS. 
By Cuarves Parutrs, A.B., one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Rrpeway, 169, Piccadilly. 


London ; 


VHE LONDON, FLEET-STREET.—SAWYER’S famous 
LONDON DINN ER, consisting of two may two fish, two entrées, joints, two 
swects, cheese, and salad, at a fixed charge of 2s. 6d. (attendance, 3d.), is served from 
Two till _—' in the spacious Saloon. 
In the Coffee-room, Dinners from the joint, with vegetables, cheese, and salad, 1s, 6d. 
(attendance 3d.), and soup, fish, entrées, &c., 4 la carte, are served from One till Nine 


o’elock. 
Ladies’ Private Rooms and Dining Saloons. Spacious and well-ventilated Wine 
and Smoking Saloon. 
An extensive and carefully selected stock of Rhenish, Moselle, and other Wines, im- 
ported expressly fur the London Dinner. Open on Sundays from Four till Nine, 
F. SAWYER, Proprietor. 


OLT’S REVOLVER RIFLES, CARBINES, PISTOLS, 
LARGE, MEDIUM, AND SMALL BORE, for Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, 
Naval, and Sporting Purposes. Five sizes of each of the three different calibre or bore, 
now ready, with all the New Improvements. Prices vary according to the size. 
Descriptive and Prize-lists free. Also 4, 5, 6, and 74 inch Rifle-barrel Revolver Pistols 
(5 and 5 Shot), for Officers, Travellers, House Protection, 
Samvet Cott, 14, Pall-mall, 8.W., London, 


RT UNION of LONDON.—Svsscriprion ONE 
Prizeholders select from the public exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance 
a Valuable Prize, and an Impression of a large and important Engraving by C. W. 
the celebrated picture by W. P. Ferra, R.A., the of 
“ Life at the Sea-side,” now ready for delivery. Subscription closes 3ist ins’ 

GEORGE GODWIN, 

444, West-strand. LEWIS POCOCK, 
HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 


intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on eee to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, RB. B. is enabled to execute 


Secretaries. 


_ every description of PRintiNG on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 


with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Stzam Parintine Macutnes, 
Hypravtic and other Pressxs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
A Sprciwgn Boox of Tyrxzs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.— 


ALEXANDRE'S PATENT, every variety, new and second-hand, warranted, 
Lists on application.—201, Regent- -street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO., have a great variety.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.—New Patent 
Trichord Oblique, and every description, warranted, 
201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 

OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Macrarren’s 
Accompaniments. 1s, each; or in Parts coniaining Twelve Songs, 4s, 
Crawer, and 201, Regent-street. 

L EON 


L E O N I.—Pluie de Mai, Valse. 2s. 6d. 
L?°%8 L E O N I. — Polka de Berlin. 2s. 


RAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
New Edition. Published in parts, 5s. each. These studies remain the Standard 
orks in the Musical Academies of Europe. All the eminent Pianis' including 


Mesdames Pleyel, Clauss, Goddard; MM. Thal! , Halle, Bennett, Benedict, Sloper, 
Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed t 3 work ‘in their general course of 
ly. 


ENE 3s.; La Fuite 3s.; La 
Hilda, 3s.; Oberon, 4s.; Martha, 3s.; La Sonnambula 


M GRIEL— Ballad, from the popular novel, “ ohn Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Music and Poet INLEY. 28.—LITT SOPHY, from 
Sir Bulwer’s Novel, “ What will He It?” Musicand Pocty by G. 
23.—LET ME WHISPER IN IN THINE EAR, By M. W. Batrz. Composed for and 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 2s. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 


Now ready, price 1s., Second Edition, 
HE IONIAN ISLANDS IN RELATION TO GREECE, 
with Suggestions for Advancing our Trade with the Turkish Countries of the 
Adriatic aud the Danube. By Joun Dunn Garpnenr, Esq. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s, 
HE WOMAN’S QUESTION AND THE MAN’S ANSWER : 
or, Reflections on the Social Consequences of Legalizing Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister. By A. W. 
Saunpers, Oruxy, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
Recently published, New Edition, 6s., with Numerous Engravings, 

HEMICAL EXPERIMENTS, illustrating th dy Theory, Practice 

and Application of Chemistry, and ‘the Uses, Man &e, of 
all Inorganic Substances, By G. Francis, F.L.S, 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s, 


ROSELYTISM in INDIA; the Questions at Issue Examined ; 
in a Letter to Sir George Clerk, K.C.B., &c. With an ag ng containing an 
Account of the Recent Tinnevell Slaughter. "By GrorGs Norton, Esq., late Advocate- 

General of Madras.—London: Rrcnarpson Broragrs, 23, Cornhill, 


Now ready in 2 8vo, 2000 pages, numerous Ilustrations, 
ely bound in cloth, price £2 8s 
EMOIRS OF I LIE BRA RIES, together with a PRACTICAL 
HAND-BOOK OF LIBRARY ECONGMY. By Epwarp Epwaxps, 
Triiswenr and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
Next week may be had, at all the Libraries, 
EMOIRS of the EMPRESS CATHERINE II. of RUSSIA. 
Written by Hersetr; and Edited, with a Preface, by ALzxanper Herzen, 
Translated from the French. 

“That these extraordinary Memoirs are genuine we sce no reason to doubt,”— 


Times, 7th January. 
Triisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
Just published, Feap. cloth, price 5s, 
Hoy PLACES, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mrs. Hey, 
tthe puieer. of “ ~ Moral of Flowers,” “The Spirit df the Woods,” “ Recollection 
0! 
“There is Kontgs and freshness about these poems, combined with much real earnest- 
ness of purpose,”—Bell’s Messenger. 
London : = = Piccadilly. 


BURNS, AND: “OTHER LYRICS. 
By Masszy. 

In the ‘Old they we a true English and 

is happy an Captain Peel quite in the right 


like. An Ode 
inte, Kewr and Co, (late D. 


burgh: AnpREw E tior, 


M OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Edited by BALFE. 

In volume (240 ), music size, tl printed on superfine paper, 

bound in light cloth, gilt edges, price 25s. ntain n, Boveuty-thies of the most 

popular of the elodies (Seventeen arranged as Duets Each Song or Duet separately, 
ice 6d. The work will also be issued in Twelve onthly Parts (20 oye mF 


Price 2s.) for March, now ready. Prospectus, with Preface and s; — 
having pronounced “Symphonic and ies and 


The unanimous opinion of musical j 
Accompaniments of Sir John Stevenson 
tically inappropriate, the publisher has pleasuic in ‘announcing thas Mr. M. W, 
Bavre hae re-arranged them ones for this edition, which is also supplied with an 
explanatory and historical preface. ith these advant , combined with a careful 
revision both of the music and poetry, and the whole o the words being set to the 
music, the publisher confidently recommends his edition to the public, as one that may 
chaiienge competition as the most perfect extant. 

“There is no comparison between Sir John Stevenson’s accompaniments, and those 

of Balfe, which are simple, graceful, and characteristic.” —Spectator, March 5th, 
*,* All orders should distinctly express “ Batrxr’s Edition,” 


“Lenten; J, AYFRED NovELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho, (W.) 


right spirit.” 
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The First Volume, Second Edition, with an Analytical Table of Contents, Svo, 21s. 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
By Henry Taomas Buck. 
London: Jonnw W. Parxer and Sow, West Strand. 

This day, with Tables and Diagrams, 5s. 
CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE SANITARY HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH ARMY DURING THE LATE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 

London: Jomyw W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand. 


Thirty-fifth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s, 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Abridged from Gleig’s 
“Family — of land.” With ge Chronology, Tables of Contem- 
porary Sovereigns, and Quethos or E Examination. 

London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


THE LATE BARON ALDERSON. 
Post Octavo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE CHARGES AND OTHER 


DETACHED PAPERS OF BARON ALDERSON, with an Introductory Notice 
ofhis Life. By Caantes AtpErson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 


London: Joun W. Panasn and Son, West Strand. 


THE LATE MAJOR HODSON. 
This day, Second Edition, with Additions and Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
WELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE IN INDIA. 
Being Extracts from the Letters of Major W. S. R. Hopson, Commandant of 
Hodson’s Horses Ley a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and Capture 
of the Kin y his Brother, the Rev. H M.A., Fellow of 
rinity ege, 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. 


Just ready, Second Edition, with Additions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ASENT’S TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas. London: Hamitron, Apams, and Co, 

IN SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS, 
OUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J, G, Woop, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated by Wolf, Harrison Weir, 
Harvey, Coleman, &c. This work will abound with numerous authentic anecdotes, 
eminently caleulated to render the work popular and amusing, as well as instructive. 
The Publishers have incurred an enormous outlay on this work, and intend that it 
shall be unequalled for beauty of illustration, elegance of ty pographical execution, 
paper, &c.; whilst its lowness of ang will bring it within the. reach of all the reading 
classes, Part I., price One Shilling (uniform with Routledge’s Illustrated Shake- 
speare), will be ready on March 3lst. Specimen pages of the type and illustrations 
forwarded (gratis) on application, or of any Bookseller. 
London: Warngs, and Farringdon-strect. 
ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION, 
Now ready, price 5s. cloth lettered, 
HE WIFE AND THE WARD; or, a Life’s Error. A Story 
of Indian Life. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord Stanley. By Lieutenant. 
Colonel Money, Author of “ Twelve Months with the Bashi-Bazouks.” Forming the 
First Volume of a Series of New Original Works, by Eminent Writers, which are 
intended to be issued Monthly, each complete in a single volume, printed in large 
t - * get paper, and strongly bound in cloth, with an Illustration. To 


a New NOVEL, by James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War.” 
THE MAN OF FORTUN NE. By Jun. 
London: Rourtener, Warnes, and Rovriepas, Farringdon-streect. 
DISRAELI’S LITERARY WORKS COMPLETE, 
Now ready, price 4s. 6d, cloth lettered, 
HE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Vol. II. Completing 
this New Edition of the Elder Disraeli’s Literary Works. Edited by his Son, 
the Right Hon, B, Disrazut, Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, 
COMPRISING : 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 3 Vols, 
QUARRELS AND CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS. 
AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 2Vols. - 
LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF GENIUS, 
Any Volume of which may be had separately, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
London: Warnzs, and Rovtteper, Farringdon-street. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Fifth Edition, of 


HE WARNINGS oF Rn HOLY WEEK; j, being | a Course 
of Parochial Lectures for Week before Easter, and the Festivals. 
By the Rev, Witt1am Apams, MA, late Fellow of Merton College, Oaford., 
Rivinertons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


SACRED ALLEGORIES; containing—1. The Shadow of the 
Cross. 2. The Distant Hills. 3. The Old Man’s Home, 4, The King’s Messengers. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the pa 9s. 


*,* These Allegories may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. each; or on common 
paper, price 1s. each. 


DEVOTIONAL READING FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
In Uniform Volumes (sold separately), 


HE NARRATIVES HARMONIZED; with 
Devotional Refi by the Rev. Isaac Witt1aMs, B.D., viz, : 


FOR LENT: 
1. THE HOLY WEEK. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
2. THE PASSION. Fourth Edition. 7s. 
FOR EASTER: 
THE RESURRECTION. Second Edition. 7s. 
FOR CHRISTMAS: 
THE NATIVITY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES: 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Second Year). 7s. 
OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Third Year). 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY VOLUMES: 
1. THOUGHTS oN THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 


2A HARMON Y OF THE GOSPELS, in a Parallel Columns, 
the Words of the Authorized Version, 7s, 6d, 


Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
1. THE APOCALYPSE; with Notes and Reflections. 7s. 6d. 


2. SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. Second 
Edition. In 3 Vols., 16s. 6d, 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD 
Brvetons, Waterloo-place, 


AUTION—MOORFS IRISH MELODIES, 

Editions of Moorr’s Irish Melodies having been announced which might lead 
the public to believe that they contain the whole of the Melodies, Messrs. Lonauay 
and Co, have to state that no Editions are complete except those published by them. 
selves, and (with the Music) by themselves and Messrs. Appisow und Co. Of the 124 
lyrics ‘set to music which form the collection known as Moon's Irish Melodies, nearly 
one-half the copyright has not expired; and any infringement of the rights of the 
Proprietors will be stopped by legal proceedings. 


Just published, in Imperial Folio, price 63s. = 


CENES FROM THE SNOW-FIELDS. B T. Coreman, 
With Twelve Plates, comprising Nineteen Subjects, li ieee 
in colours by Vincent Brooks from Sketches made on the spot in the years 18 
1357, and 1858, by the Author. 


London: Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, 
LETTER TO THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY ON THE 
PRESENT STATE OF THE LAWS WHICH REGULATE PRIVATE 
ATIC ASYLUMS; with a Comparison of the State of the Law in France and 
ant as regards the Process De Lunatico Inquirendo. By Epwarp J, Sarwan 
. F.R.S., late Senior Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Cheaper Edition, price 5s. 
PeRcuuster TOWERS, complete in One Volume. By 


AytHony Author of The Warden.” 

“We run no risk in predicting for | so-called religious parties and opinions 
Mr. Trollope’s novel a wide circle of | of the day. mantle of the author 
readers. It is one of a most popular | of the ‘Vicar of Wrexhill’ has certainly 
class, which exhibits with clever and | fallen on him who wrote ‘ Barchester 
critical but not unsympathising touch the | Towers.’”—Guardian, 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. MAGUIRE’S WORK ON ROME, 
Just ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, with a New Portrait, 


OME, ITS KULER AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. By Jouy 
Francis M.P. Second Edition, corrected and improved; with 
oo Additions, comprising new chapters on the Cardinals, the i uisitio the 
Sompeame, a Walk through a Roman Mad-house, a Visit to San Spirito with the Po; 
man Deaf and Dumb a oy Sketches of Schools and As’ ws Mate 
recaies and Finance, the Jew: Mortara, the Distribution o: in the 
Propaganda, &c. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MERIVALE’S “HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE.” 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Map and Plaa, price 16s, cloth, 


I ISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

wh Rev. C. Mertvatz, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

Vol. VL., from the Reign of Nero to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Vols. I. and IL., comprising the History from the First Triumvirate to the Fall of 
Julius Cesar, Second Edition. 288, 

Vol. 1II., to the Establishment of the Monarchy by Augustus. Second Edition. 14s, 

Vols. IV. and V., from Augustus to Claudius, B.c. 27 to a.p, 54, 32s, 

“The uninstructed reader who runs | author recites in the foot-no at once 
glibly over the brilliant text of this his- | weighty and brilliant, terse and full, se- 
tory will form no adequate conception of | vere and elegant, polished and unforced. 
the vast and various labour, the deep and | . . A century of Imperialism rendered 
comprehensive learning, the patient and | it ‘impossible that Rome should not abdi- 
laborious investigation, the correct and | cate her historical position; and here is 
ample scholarship, which have fitted the | the fonsen enforced by Mr. Merivale, 
historian for the accomplishment of a | whose masterly narration, written with a 
splendid purpose. Sometimes into a S singular strength and polish of style, is a 
dozen words is compressed the readin work which the youth of England may 
as many ancient historians and m with and with admira- 
critics; and the style is like the quintes- —Leader, 
sence of the great originals whom the 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
On Wednesday next, Part II., price 4s, 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECON OMY ; Biographical, 
Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. By Henry Dunwing Mac txop, Esq. 
Lonemay and Co, 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS BY BOARD OF TRADE, 


Just published— 
ARIFFS, Return of the Alterations made in the Tariffs of 
Foreign Countries during the year ending 1st pod: 1858, 40 pp. Feap, 

folio. Price 5d. 

WRECKS AND CASUALTIES ON COASTS OF UNITED KINGDOM, WITH 
CHART, Return of, for 1858, 42 pp. Feap. folio. Price 1s, 6d. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, Return of, for the half-year ending 31st December, 1853, 
24 pp. Feap. folio. Price 3d, 

RAILWAYS, ENGLAND AND WALES, Traffic Returns for the half- ending 
30th June, 1858, 38 pp. Feap. folio. Price 5d. —_ 


The as and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low 


Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon-street,; Westminster, 
and 6 6, Great Serbs Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
Messrs. EYRE = SPOTTISWOO oS 
ew-street-square, Fleet-street, E.C, 
Messrs. LONGMAN, E.c, 
essrs an 
Messrs. HODGES and ieee} DUBLIN. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. SESSION 1859. 
Just published— 
1 ey THE NAVY, Report of Commissioners of Inquiry. 
20 pp. Feap. folio, price 3d. 


LONDON. 


| PRISONS, GREAT BRITAIN, 24th Pa of Inspectors of. Part III. Northern 


District. 70 pp. Demy 80, price 4d. 

TITHES, ENGLAND AND WALES, Report of Commissioners for 1858, 4 pp. 
Feap. folio, price 44. 

INCLOSURES, 14th Report of Commissioners, 24 pp. Feap, folio, price 3d. 

COPYHOLDS, 17th Report of Commissioners, 22 pp. Feap. folio, price 3d, 

HARBOURS OF REFUGE, Report of Commissioners on the Recommendations of the 
Report of the Select Committee of House of Commons in 1858, 24 pp, Feap. 
folio, price 3d, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, Papers relative to the Affairs of. Part I. 92 pp. folio, 
with Map of Gold Raga: on Fraser River, price 2s. tints 

ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS OF ENGLAND, llth General Report, 
108 pp. Feap. folio, price 1s. 2d. 

ee COMMISSIONERS, 8th General Report, 14 pp. Feap, folio, 
price 


Poanata descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low 


Mr. a 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
Great Lincoln’ s-inn-fields ; 
Messrs. EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, LONDON, 
Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
Messrs. BLACK, EDINBURGH ; and 
essrs, and 
Messrs, HODGES and SMITH, § DUBLIN 
And generally of all 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 

CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: an Historical Narrative. 
By Jonn Wintiam Kayz, Author of “The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c, 8vo, 
price 16s, cloth. 

“The author traces the history of Christian missions in India from their earliest 
commencement down to the present time with a light and — pen, and is 
not wearisomely minute, but jodicious! discriminative.” —Atheneu 

“Mr. Kaye has produced a work which no one ought to leave » who is 
desirous of forming an impartial and sober judgment, either of the past —= 
condition of India, or of the practical to be 1 to make it what it 
ought to be,”—Press. 


A LADY’S ESCAPE FROM Sisson AND LIFE IN 
THE FORT OF AGRA, matey Ge Mutinies of 1857, By Mrs, G. M, Coortanp, 
Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


LIFE TUSCANY. By Miss Manet 


HONG KONG TO MANILLA. By H. T. my Esq., 
R.N. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. early ready, 


NEW NOVELS. 


ELLEN RAYMOND);; or, Ups and Downs. By Mrs. Vivat, 
Author of “ Tales for the Bush, ” &e. 3 Vols. 


LOST AND WON. By Groretana M. Crarx, Author of 
“Riverston.” Second Edition. 1 Vol. 
“There is a freshness and cleverness in this tale which render it charming. 
The Story is = told, with as little delay and winding as telling it w 
required,” — 


AN OLD DEBT. By Fiorence Dawson. 2 Vols. 
“There is an energy and vitality about this work. Its terse vigour sometimes 
recals Miss Bronte, but in some respects Miss Florence Dawson is decidedly 
superior to the author of ‘Jane Eyre.’ ”—Saturday Review, 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Hotme Leg, Author 
of “ Kathie Brande,” &. Second Edition. 3 Vols, 
“A really sound, good book, highly finished, true to nature, vigorous, passionate, 
honest, and sincere.” —Dudlin niversity Magazine, 
“A novel which is well worth reading, and which possesses the cardinal virtue 
of being extremely interesting.” — Atheneum. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


Now ready, in 2 Vols, 8yo, with Portraits, 
HE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original Family Documents, 

Among the — interesting subjects elucidated in this work are:—The Trial of 
Queen Caroline—The King’s Visits to Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover—Female Influ- 
ence at Court—The Death of Lord Castlereagh—' The Junction | the Grenville Party 
with the Government—The Political and Literary Career of George Canning— 
O'Connell and the Catholic Claims—The Duke of Wellington’s Administration— 
George IV. as a Patron of Art and Literature, &c. 

Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
REE E S. By the Author of Morals of May Fair.” 
* Alas! for the rarity 


Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.”—Hoop. 


E VERY DAY. By Mrs, Foster Lanaton, 3 Vols. 
CEOLA. By Captain Mayne Rerp. 8 Vols. 
“© Oceola’ is full of soul-stirring interest.”—Literary Gazette, 


OR WRONG. _ By Miss Jewssury. 2 Vols. 
“A vigorous and interesting story.” —Ezaminer, 


book indicates thought, ability, and spirit.”—. 
IFE’S 3 Vols. 
(Just ready.) 


Horst and Bracket, lublishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


N STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Henry Sra, 
F.B.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“With a ‘single _anaaian, it is the only comprehensive book on stricture in the 
Circula ar, 


THREE PATHS. By M.A. 2 Vols. 


_ English language.” 


Joun New Burlington-street, 


Penang, Published om the arvival of ths Malle, vid about thes 
and 28th of each month, 


THE CHINA EXPRESS: a Summa ary of News, Commercial 
and Shipping Reports. Published for despatch, vid Marseilles, on the 10th and 26th, 
for the above-named places.—Office, 337, Strand, London. 


HE METROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS and BERKELEY 
HOUSE.—The Architectural Union Company—See the BUILDING NEWS of 
FRIDAY, the 11th inst. Among the contents of the Number will be found the follow- 
:—Progress of the Army and Navy Estimates—London in the Olden Time—The 
New Reform Bill and Professional Suffrage—The Effect of Gas in Libraries—Metro- 
politan Subways—Sewage and Water Supply of Paris—The Durability of Zine Roofs 
—The Earliest Gothic Buildings—Interior Architecture—Royal Academy—Villa at 
Brantsfield, Edinburgh (with a —_ Engraving)—The conclusion of Professor West- 
macott’s Lecture on Colouring Statues—Professor Westmacott’s Third Lecture on 
Sculpture at the Royal heademy—The Royal png A of British Architects, the Dis- 
tribution of the Prizes and Adjourned Di d Metropolitan Improve- 
ments—Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society——Meeting and Report of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society—Meeting of the Association of Foremen Engineers—Pro-+ 
of the Nine Hours’ Labour Movement—The great Tabernacle Competition— 
graving of tofSt. R "Ronen Latin to the Editor— A complete 
carefully compiled list of Building and Eoginesring Contracts open in the Uni 
pam pone hs complete list of Tenders sent in for Contracts—A list of Competitions 
ae warded—RBankrupts and a Materials for Sale, and all the 
nilding Intelligence of interest and importance to the Architect, Builder, Surveyor, 
and Engin: be found in the BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, the 1ith inst,-+ 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 

HE BERTRAMS. A Novel. By ANTHORY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “Dr, Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” “ The Three Clerks.” In 

3 Vols. Post 8vo, [ i 

MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 

A DECADE OF ITALIAB WOMEN. By Tuomas ADOLPHUS 
lige ys Author of “ The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici.” In 2 Vols, 

Post 8vo, with Portraits. [About the 15th of March. 

A Third Edition, with numerous Additions, 

UTLINES OF THE Plath} § OF THE ENGLISH 


UAGE. For the Use of the Junior Classes and th 
Sohoals, by Guonex Post cloth. [On Mes 
A Third and Cheaper Edition of 
R. THORNE. A Novel. By Anrnony 
In 1 Vol., handsomely printed, price 5s. [On the 15th of March, 


Second Edition, Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 


ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED 
BEDERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ CLYTEMNESTRA,” &c, 
T= WANDERER. By 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, 


“ We are oan satisfied that Owen Meredith’s new volume will win favour, Some 
of the poems match in beaut; of language and of tho ught with such master- 
om of musie as Herrick’s, Carew’s, Marvel's, ‘ennyson’s, Moore’ 8, or Edgar Poe's, 

. Every way this volume is remarkable. RS nese. 

Wanderer’ is the expressive title prefixed to a volume of 
poems—remarkable for the startling vigour of some , the exceeding bea 
and harmony of others, and still more for the tone of res ty and the indications of 
mental suffering which pervade every page—we had almost said every line—of its 
contents.”—AMorning Star. 

* It is not often in the present dull and prosaic times that we meet with a volame 
of such clegant and original poetry... .. The more Mr, Owen Meredith is read and 
understood, so much the more will he be pronounced to be one of the very best poets 
—if not the best—of the present age.” —Bell’s Messenger. 

“To describe them honestly is to aes that they are the best things of their kind 
that have come before the publie for many y. Some of them are exquisite in the 
extreme, displaying a fine sensibility and a thorough knowledge of human nature.”— 
Morning Chronicle, 


of BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By Henry Morty. 
With Fac-simile Drawings, engraved upon Wood by the Brothers Dalziel, 
Tn a handsome Demy 8vo Vol., price 21s. 

“A very pretty and life-like picture, exhibiting Mr. Morley's power of presenting, 
in a fashion far different from that of Dryasdust, correct antiquarian details, It 
just in this that his strength seems mainly to lie. "Satur day a. 

“ Taken all in all, then, these ‘ Memoirs of Barth * are contribu- 
tion to the social history of England; and we feel persuaded the ‘public will peor allow 
the author to repent the elaborate study which could alone have enabled him to 
duce them. But we cannot, within our limited space, offer even a list of the numerous 
and surprisingly varied topics touched upon in this volume, Our readers must consult it 
for themselves, It forms one of the most amusing episodes of the history of London 
ever published.”—Daily Telegraph, 


IFE IN VICTORIA; or, Victoria in 1853, and Victoria in 
1853. ——— the march of improvement made by the Colony within those 
iods poss Country, Cities and Diggings, By Witttam 2 Vols, 
‘ost 8vo, 21s. 
“ Never has there been any fact in history so utterly and simply practical in its 
details, and rude in its actual expression, that appeals so forcibly to the i 
as the story of ‘ Victoria.’ Mr. Kelly is "the proper man to tell it well, for —‘_ - 
him it can tell itself, When there, he is not only in the scene, but of the scene. T 
ae 8 _— of the men who made the colony is his own spirit. He has been at 
at home in Australia, and he is now on the way to British 
’ speaks through him with its own natural voice.” —Azaminer, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


This day, price 2s, 
HE ARMY IN ITS MEDICO-SANITARY RELATIONS. 
Surnertanp and Kwox, Edinburgh; Srwexry, Marsmatt, and Co., London. 
HE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
By Comps. Price 5s.; People’s Edition, 2s, 
Works by the same Author :— 
THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. §8s.; People’s Edition, 1s. 6d 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 7s. 6d.; People’s Edition, 2s, 
A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. 6th Edition, 2 Vols., 15s 
ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 8th Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Srupxin, MarsHatt, and Co,, London; Mactacntan and Stewart, Edinburgh. _ 
Now ready, in 9 Vols, 8vo, price £4 14s, 6d. cloth, 


HE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, D.D.» 
Master of Trinity | Cambria; Edited by the 
Naprer, M.A. With a Notice Life and Academical Times, by W. 
Wauewst1, D.D., Master of Trinity Cambridge. 
Sold at the 32, Paternoster-row, London ; 
and by De1auton, and Co., Cambridge. 


To be had separately, price 12s, 


A TREATISE ON THE POPE'S SUPREMACY. By Isaac 


Barrow, D.D. 


Now ready, price 16s, 


COMPLETE G oo, GRAMMAR. Second Edition. Very 
ted for the Use of University Students, By the Rev 

WwW. 
“This en Edition aed been prepared with the intention of placing within the 
reach of ote ents at the Universities and in the highest classes at is, a manual of 
instruction and reference which, without exceeding the limits of the most peer 
works of the kind, would exhibit a more exact an 
s than any similar book, would connect more immediately with 
searches cfommpuaiies ilologers, and would contain the sort of information which 
the author’s long experience as a teacher and examiner indicated to him as most 
yh to most Se actual wants of those who are engaged in the critical study of the 

reek au 

Without being formally based on any German work, it has been written with con- 
stant reference to the latest and most most esteemed of the Greek Grammars used on the 


Cambridge; Bsxt, and Co, London; and Datpr, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 3s. 


SHOTS AT SHADOWS. 


A SATIRE BUT— 
A POEM. 


By PROTEUS 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


price 10s. 6d., contains— 
FRANCE, with Index to 4406 Places on the Map. 
NORTHERN ITALY, 
SOUTHERN ITALY, } with Index to 6230 Places on the Map. 
SWITZERLAND, with Index to 4907 Places on the Map. 
GREECE, with Index to 2187 Places on the Map. 


This Atlas will be published in Ten Parts, price ‘10s, 61. each, and will form a 
handsome portable Volume, size 20 x 134 inches,consisting of a series of 48 original and 
authentic Maps, constructed by Atex. Jounston, F.R.G.S., Author of the 
“ Physical Atlas,” &c., aud beautifully engraved in the finest style, and coloured, by 
W. and A. K. Jounsron, with a Special Index to each Map, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


In Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THORNODAL E; 


OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of “A Discourse on Ethics,” &c. 


“It is long since we have met with a more remarkable or worthy book. Mr. Smith 
is always thoughtful and suggestive. He has been entirely successful in carrying out 
his wish to produce a volume, in reading which, a thoughtful man will often pause 
with his finger between the leaves, and muse upon what he has read. We judge that 
the book must have been written slowly, and at intervals, from its affluence of beautiful 
thought. No mind could have turned off such material with the equable flow of a 
stream. We know few works in which there may be found so — fine thoughts, 
ett eges Soe and happy turns of expression, to invite the reader’s 
pencil.” Magazi 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
CONCLUDING VOLUME, 


On Saturday next will be published the Eranrx Votume of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Containing the Lives of 
ELIZABETH STUART, first Princess Royal of Great Britain; and 
SOPHIA, ELECTRESS OF HANOVER. 


The Work is now completed in 8 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical 
Vignettes, price £4 4s, bound in cloth, The Volumes are sold separately. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


In 5 Vols. Crown 8vo, price £1 4s, 


Sold separately, viz. :-— 
DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 5s. 6d, 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR, 2 Vols., 9s. 
NOW AND THEN. 2s. 6d. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE. 2s, 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE AGE. 1s, 6d, 
MISCELLANIES, 5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In Large 8vo, uniform with the “Book of the Farm,” price £2 2s. 
THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 
AND MACHINES. 


By JAMES SLIGHT and ROBERT SCOTT BURN, 


ENGINEERS, 
Edited by HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated with 856 Engravings, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Shortly will be published, in 3 Vols, Crown 8vo, 
THE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFREY HAMLYN. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Esq. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Just published, with Maps and Plans, price 7s, 6d, cloth, 
NOTES OF A CLERICAL FURLOUGH, 


SPENT CHIEFLY IN THE HOLY LAND, 
By the Rev. ROBERT BUCHANAN, D.D. 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


On Wednesday next, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, 
HELEN OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 


A MEMOIR. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. AUSTIN. 
With a Preface by the Translator. 


LONDON: W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


This day, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 
ROUND THE SOFA. 
Comprising “MY LADY LUDLOW,” and other Tales. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE,” 
“MARY BARTON,” &c. 


Also, Part ILI,, illustrated by “ Phiz,” price Sixpence, 


THE MINISTER'S WOOING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


Also, Part III., Popular Edition, price Twopence, 


THE MINISTERS WOOING, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL, 


Just published, the Third Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL, 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 


FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 


NEW WORK BY MR. GILLESPIE OF TORBANEHILL, 
In the press, aud shortly will be published, 
TE THEOLOGY OF GEOLOGISTS. By Wittram 
Author of “ The Necessary Existence of God,” &c. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaruzs Bracr. 
Third Edition, price 3s, 6d.; by post, 3s, 8d. 


HE PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, the Art of Trout Fishing, 
more particularly applied to Clear Water. By W. C. Stewart. 


“Without hesitation we pronounce this little treatise the best we have ever read on 
angling for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, and other baits.”—Bell’s Life 
Edinburgh: Apam and Brack. 

Just published, 4to, cloth, price 24s, 
OL. XVII. of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
bringing down 


PITT, by Lord Macautay, and the work 
to the article “ Plato,” 


Edinburgh: Apam and Caartzs Brack. London: Simpxrn, MarsHatt, and Co, 
Now ready, elegantly half-bound russia, price £1 10s.; or, in cloth, £1 
: the First Volume of a RE-ISSUE OF THE as 


or BRITANNICA, in Twenty-one (or 
Twenty-two) Volumes Quarto, With upwards of 500 Engravings on Steel, and 
several thousands on Wood, 


One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, and the whole to be completed within 
Three Years. 


In this Re-Issue there can be no danger of interruption in the publication of the 
Volumes, as Seventeen of them are completed, and it is expected that the Work 
will be finished in 1860, when those who may wish to complete their scts, will have an 
opportunity of doing so. 

*,* ConTENTs OF THE First VoLuME. 
Dissertation I.—On the Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, since the 
Revival of Letters in Europe. By Dugatp Stewart, Esq. , 
Dissertation II.—On the Progress of Ethical Philosophy. By Sir Jamzs Macxrytosz, 
L.D., &c. With a Pre by Witt1am D.D. 
Dissertation 11I.—On the Rise, , and Corruptions of Christianity. By Arch- 
bishop D.D. 
Dissertations IV. and V.—On the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science, By 
Professor Prayrare and Sir Jonn 
of Mathematical and 
James D.C. 


a General View of the 
ysical Sci y Profe 
Edinburgh; and Buacx, London; Simexur, MarsHatt, and Co, 
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BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ENGLISH PARTIES and ENGLISH POLITICS. 
THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE of INDIA. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 
CIVILIZATION in RUSSIA. 


HISTORICAL STUDY at OXFORD. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d., with 
Portrait of Fox in his Youth, 


LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 


Now ready, in Small 8vo, 6s. 


SIR GILBERT. 


“ A soldier! and afraid ?” 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, in 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 


THE WORLD. 


By Professor CREASY. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE POLEHAMPTON LETTERS 
AND DIARIES. 


Second Edition, 


Now ready, in Small 8vo, 6s, 


STRUGGLES IN FALLING. 
By HENRY JOHN LESTER. 


In it there is more knowledge of 
ene throb! ings of the heart—of the inner en- 
tenghomant of motives under] the specious external 
shows of social intercourse, than in whole —- of 
the ordinary stock of Picturesq 
ness of description alternates with burning satire = 
elaborate development of and, side side 
with the dial ¢ of the action, there often runs a st range, 


of the author’s own,”— 


No. I., Now ready, 8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and IT. in 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
By M. GUIZOT. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols, 21s. 


RITA; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Second Edition. 


Now mat Fourth Edition, 6s, 
BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s, 


ANDREWS’'S HISTORY OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 


“This extremely readable History commences with 
the earliest Newspapers, the ‘Acta Diurna’ of the Romans, 
the ‘Gazettas’ of Venice, touches upon written news, 
news correspondents, traces the growth of printed news, 
and brings down the History of Journalism to the present 
moment,”—Morning Chronicle, 


Now ready, New Edition, 8vo (980 pages), 12s. 


PROSPECTS of ART in ENGLAND. 

THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS and the CURRENCY. 
The NOVELS of Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
GLADSTONE’S HOMER, 

AUSTRIAN ITALY, 


Now ready, in 8vo, with Three Portraits, 10s, 6d. 


MY LIFE DURING THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. 


Immediately, in 3 Vols. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, with Additions, 7s, 6d. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Professor CREASY. 


-_ Now ready, Sixth Edition, 4s, 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY, 

By DOMINICK M‘CAUSLAND. 


Now ready, price 6s, with Portrait of Miss Mitford, 


MY LITERARY LIFE: 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM FAVOURITE POETS AND PROSE 
WRITERS. 


By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


This book consists of vivid portraits of great literary 
celebrities, delightful anecdotes, and admirable criti- 
cisms,”—~Morning Post, 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS. 


By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Birmingham, and Author of “The Early and Later Puritans,” &. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, including 
his DRAMAS, &¢. Complote Edition, with Notes. Portrait. 6 Vols. 


THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS AND CORRE- 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord Eldon. By 
Lord Campsett, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 10 Vols. Post 8vo, 60s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IL, 


from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. By Lord Hervey. 
Edited by the — Hon. J. W. Croxer, LL.D. Second Edition. 
Portrait 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. From 
the German of Kueter. Edited by Sir C. Eastiaxsz, R.A. Third 
Edition. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE; a Concise 


and Popular Account of the different Styles prevailing in all Ages and 
all By James Fergusson. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 
8vo, 


HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Period to 


the close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. By 
Grorce Grote. Third Edition. 12 Vols., Maps, 8vo, 16s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Ginzon. With Notes, by 
Miiman and Guizot. A New Edition. By LL.D. 
Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo, 60s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE 
UPPER PROVINCES OF INDIA. By Bishop Hever. Sixth 
Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF EUROPE, .during the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. By Henry 
Hattam. Fourth Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo, 36s. 


NINEVEH AND BABYLON;; with Travels in 
Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert. By A. H. Layarp. Fourth 
Edition. Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY OF ROME, from the earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire. By Dean LippELL. 2 Vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. By Lord Manon. 
Fourth Edition. 7 Vols. 8vo, 93s. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including 
that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Dan Minmay. 
Second Edition. 6 Vols. 8vo, 72s. 


THE ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES OF 
THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Sir Wititam Narigr. Second 
Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST; His Confidential 
Correspondence with his Brother Joseph, sometime King of Spain. 
Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo, 26s. 


MEMOIRS. By Sir Roperr Pert, Bart., Published 
by the Trustees of his Papers, Earl Stannore and Right Hon. Epwarp 
‘ARDWELL, M.P. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A New Translation. 


By Rev. GzorGE M.A., Assisted by Sir Henry Raw1inson 
and Sir J. G. Witx1yson. Llustrations. 4 Vols. 8vo, 18s. each. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE, IN CONNEXION 
WITH THEIR HISTORY. By Rev. A. P. Stanuey, D.D. Fifth 
Edition. Plans. 8vo, 16s. 


BOOK OF THE CHURCH. A Text Book for 
By Sovutney, LL.D. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 
7s. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ; Selections from 
his General Orders. By Col. Gurwoop, C.B, Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, 18s, 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. A Popular Account of 
their Private Life, Manners, and Customs. By Sir J. G. WitKrnson. 
Third Edition. LIlustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


REV. DR. HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, 8vo, 16s, 
A CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual of Reference for the 
Clergy and Students. By W. F, Hoox, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Now ready, Second Edition, enlarged, and thoroughly revised, 8vo, 16s, 


64—590, By J. MA, of Canterbury, 
Preface to the New Edition.—“The work has in its progress assumed a more 
bora now to bring the first into con- 
origin authorities,” = 


Also, now ready, 8vo, 18s, 
ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY; SECOND PERIOD: 
continued to the Concordat of Worms, a.p, 590—1122, 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

“ Robertson’s Church History is to be spoken of much respect as a useful, 

“ An independent condensation, clear and full of life.”—Athenewm, 

“ Will always be esteemed as & text-book for the student, while the host of 
with which the author has studded his pages will be invaluable as a guide to the more 
advanced inquirer.”—Suturday Review, 

“ Robertson’s Church History traces with great distinctness the history of the 
Church ; and judiciously comments upon the whole in a tone alike removed from 
fanaticism or coldness.” —Spectator, 

“To great scholarship and luminousness of mind, Mr. Robertson appears to us to 
unite that Gospel charity which instinctively shrinks from every kind of misstatement,” 


—Press. 
Joun Murkay, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA, 
Now ready, with Maps, Parts I. and II., Post 8vo, 24s, 
HANDBOOK OF INDIA.—MADRKAS AND BOMBAY. 
Intended for the use of Travellers, Officers, and Civilians; containing Information 
useful before starting as to Outfit—Health—Expenses—Comfort—the Overland Route, 
&e, With Vocabularies and Dialogues of the spoken Languages. By Epwaxp B, 
Eastwick, late Professor at Haileybury College. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
LORD BROUGHTON’S TRAVELS, 
This day, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 18s, 


TALY: REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS FROM 
THE YEAR 1816 to 1854. By the Right Hon. Lord Broventony, G.C.B. 


“Some of our readers may not be aware that the entertaining notes to the fourth 
canto of ‘ Childe Harold’ were written not by the poet himself, but by Sir John Hob- 
house (Lord Broughton), the accomplished companion of his travels. These notes are 
Paes acieted, with) considerable additions, and divorced from their connexion with 

ilde Harold.’” 

“The —— matter is still, we think, the most valuable part of the book ; its in- 
trinsic merit is such as to make it worth ——* an independent form. So 
reprinted, it presents to us an old book indeed, but with a new face, and to some extent 
a new interest.”—Press, 

“Lord Byron is in every page of these volumes as a silent influence, and Lord 
Broughton takes rank as the first and best of the poet’s commentators. We may add 
that he takes rank among the very best of that race who are fast dying out, but who 
= Lo day occupied the highest literary position among our English travellers—the 


its. 
“The hand of a refined and elegant scholar so delicately manipulates old topics, that 
they seem fresh and instructive even to those who have long since formed their opinions 
upon them,.”—Literary Churchman, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected (1858), with Illustrations, 2 Vols. 8vo, 30s, 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA AND OTHER 
a OF TURKEY IN EUROPE AND ASIA, TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 

“Lord Broughton has added to the text numerous notes, embodying the views of 
Colonel Leake, Dr. Holland, Colonel Mure, and other travellers, on controverted points 
relating to the topography and antiquities of Greece. The fact that the journey these 
volumes record was undertaken in company with Lord Byron, and contain many inte- 
resting anecdotes and traits of character concerning him, gives the work additional 
value, and increases its claims to preservation.” —Press. 

“The Albanian travels of Lord Broughton, have acquired fresh interest from recent 
events, The eyes of the world are turned to the Turkish empire, and the provinces 
long ago visited and described by Byron and Hobhouse, are again destined to play no 
unimportant part in history. Mr. Hobhouse’s account of the country, as it was the 
first, is still the best that we possess.”—Literary Gazette, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE.—FOURTH EDITION, 
Just published, Ong thick Vol. 8vo, 31s, 6d. cloth, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LAW, PRIVILEGES, 
PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT. By Txomas Exsxrve 
May, Esq., of the Middle Témple, Barrister-at-Law; Clerk Assistant of the House of 
Commons. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Conrrrents.—Book I. Constitution, Powers, and Privileges of Parliament.—II. Prac- 
tice and Proceedings in Parliament.—III. The Manner of passing Private Bills; 
showing the Practice in both Houses, with the latest Standing Orders and the most 
recent Precedents. 

London: Burrerworrtas, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers, 
Just published, price 7s, 6d, 
SSAYS; BIOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAL, AND_ MISCEL- 
LA LANEOUS, By Peter Barwz, A.M., Author of “ The Christian Life, Social and 
al,” &e. 

of Christian Civilization—Wellington—Napoleon 
—Elementary Principles of Criticism—Tennyson and his Teachers—Mrs. 
Browning—Ellis, Acton, and Currer Bell—Glimpses of Recent British Painting— Mr, 
Ruskin’s System of Art-Criticism. 

“They indicate the traits of mind and heart which render ‘The Christian Life’ so 
intensely suggestive and vitalizing, and at the same time display a critical er 
seldom equalled in comprehensiveness, depth of insight, candid appreciation, and judi- 
cial integrity.”—North American Review, 

Edinburgh and London: James Hoce & Sons. 
NEW BOOK FOR LENT. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. 

EDITATIONS FOR EVERY WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY 
IN LENT, ona Prayer of 8. Ephraem the Syrian. Translated from the Russian 
To which are added, Short Homilies for Passion Week, from S. Chrysostom, 8. Severian 

and Ephraem, By the Rev. Mauan, M.A., Vicar of windsor, Dorset, 

By the same Author, 


PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS FOR THE HOLY 
COMMUNION. Chiefly for the Use of the Clergy. Translated from Coptic, Armenian, 
and other Eastern Rituals, Price 1s, 6d. in parchment or cloth, or in limp calf, 3s, 


rien COASTS OF TYRE AND SIDON. A Narrative, 
3. 


BETHANY, a Pilgrimage; and MAGDALA, a Day by the 
Sea of Galilee. 1s, 6d. 
London ; Joszru Masrzns, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street, 
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GENERAL LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 
ANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST AMONG THE 
INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA, By Pau. Kang, With Map, Thirteen 
Wood Engravings, and Eight Coloured Llustrations 8yo, 21s, 


2. 
AMBLES IN SARDINIA AND CORSICA. 


By Tomas Forrester. With Map, Wood Engravings, Coloured Illus- 
ions tial 8vo, 28s, 


IARY OF A JOURNEY PROM THE MISSISSIPPI 
TO THE COASTS OF THE PACIFIC. By B. Métumavsen. Translated 


by Mrs, Sinnzrt. With Map, Wood Engravings, and Coloured Llustrations. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 30s, 


ABBE DOMENECH’S MISSIONARY ADVENTURES 


IN TEXAS AND MEXICO; comprising Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions, 
8vo, Map, 10s, 6d, 


AND HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD. Illustrated with 
Six large Maps 2 Vols. 8vo0, 63s, 


6. 
UNSEN’S WORK ON ANCIENT EGYPT—EGYPT’S 
PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. by C. H. Corrrent, M.A, 
Vol. II. With Ilustrations.................. 25s, 


RIALMONT’S LIFE OF “WELLINGTON. Translated, 
with Emendations and Additions, by the Rev. G. R, Guera, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, Portraits Vols, I. and LI., 8vo, 30s, 


8. 
ISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, OR THE 
ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. By 
Major Waitworte Porrsr, R.E, With Five Illustrations............ 2 Vols, 8vo, 248. 


Lies OF MICHAEL ANGELO. By J. S. Hanrorp, 


sa Pilbes D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged with Twenty 
Vols, 8vo, 25s, 


OF THOMAS UWINS, R.A. By Mrs. Uwrns. 
With his Letters from Italy, and his other Correspondence. 
2 Vols, Post 8vo, 18s, 


RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
represented in Christian Art. Second Béition, 


12, 
S. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS 
AND MARTYRS, as apenas in Christian Art. Third Baie, enl 
Etchings and 188 Woodeu' 2 Vols., 31s. 


13. 
HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By the 


Rev. W. J. Conypgarg, M.A., and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A. New Editions, 
revised, &c. Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts............ 2 Vols, Square Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d, 
Lrprary Eprtion (with more numerous Illustrations), 2 Vols, 4to, 48s, 


14. 


HE LIFE OF LUTHER, in 48 Historical Engravings, 
by Gustav Konic; with Explanations by Archdeacon Hare and Susanna 
Winkworth Feap. 4to, 28s, 


15. 
OUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY, AND RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF METHODISM. Fourth and Cheaper, Edition, revised by the 
Rev. C, C, Sourmzy, M.A. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


RANDE’S DICTION ARY ‘of SCTENC LITS RATURE, 
and ART. Third Edition, revi 1 Vol. 8¥0, 608, 


TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, DE LA Rvs, formerly Professor in the rw of Geneva, 
PRS. Numerous Woodcuts. 
8 Vols, 8vo0, £3 13s, 


[THE CORRELATION OF PHY: SICAL FORCES, 
By W. R. Grove, QC., &e, Third Edi 


RAGO'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated and 
Admiral W. H. Suyrn, D.C. Sec, R.S.; and Rongrt Grant, 


S, With 25 Plates and 358 Woodcuts...........000000 2 Vols, 8vo, 453, 
RAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. With an 
Introduction by Baron Translated under the at of 
jor-General E, Sanryg, R.A., Treasurer and V.P.R.S. 18mo, 18s, 


RAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED 
SCIENTIFIC Ay Translated by Admiral W. Suyrs, DCL. ; the 
Rev. Bapzn Powk 11, Robert MA Svo, 188, 


IR J. HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
Fifth Edition, corrected to the existing state of Astronomical Science. Plates 
and Woodcuts 18s, 


23. 
N ENCYCLOPZDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
By Epwarp Cresy, Architect and Civil Engineer. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected, ° With above 3000 W 1 Vol. 8vo, 63s, 


INFORMATION FOR ENGINEERS. 
Faresaren, F.R.S. Second Edition, with Appendices, &e. 
and Woodcuts Crown 8vo, 10s, 


25. 
ANDBOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By J. Van per Horvey, 
ier. W. PRS. 2 Vols, Svo, with of ty 
; or Vol. Soa; ol. IL, Vertebrata. 30s. 


AMBLES OF A NATURALIST ON THE COASTS 
of FRANCE, SPAIN, and SICILY. By A, pz Qvasnnrsens, Member of the 
Translated by E, Orts 


Institute. Vols, Post 8vo, 158, 
27. 

ms POLLARD’ CHAPTERS ON MARTAL 


28. 
EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY, OF 
ANDREW CROSSE, the ELECTRICIAN, Edited by Mrs, an 


HE MASTER-BUILDER'S PLAN; or, the Principles of 
Organic Architecture as indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals, By Dr 
Gzorex Oaitvis, Wi Post 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


30. 
HE EARTH AND THE WORD; or, Geology for Bible 
Students, By S. R, Pattison, F.G.8, With Coloured Map....Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
31. 


EMOIR OF CAPTAIN BATE, R.N. 
Joun Batis, Author of “ Memoirs of Hewitson,” Xc. 
Portrait and Illustrations 


Pg Rev. 
Feap. 8¥0, 58, 


32, 

EMOIRS OF ADMIRAL PARRY, THE ARCTIC 
NAVIGATOR. By his Son, the Rev. E. Parry, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
Portrait and Chart Feap, 8v0, 5s, 


EMOIRS OF THE LATE COLONEL MOUNTAIN. 
Edited by Mrs, Mountaiw, Second Edition, with Portrait......Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


HE AFTERNOON OF UN MARRIED LIFE. By the 
Author of “ Morning Clouds” Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


GERMANICA. Translated by CATHERINE 
Wiyxworts. I, Hymns for Sundays and ———, 5s.; II. The Christian 
Two Setien. 8vo, 10s, 


36, 
R. A. HAYWARD’S BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 
ESSAYS, From Reviews, with Additions and Corrections...2 Vols. 8vo, 24s, 
37. 


Vv. G. R. GLEIG’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Contributed to the ond 


33, 
R. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS. 


Selected from 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Second Edition, 
3 Vols, Feap, 8vo, 21s, 
Te EOLIPSE ¢ OF FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious 
Feap, 8v0, 5s, 


ELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
R. E. H. Graersoy, Esq. Edited by the Author of the “ Eclipee of Faith.” 
pdition Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


IR JAMES STEPHEN’ ‘ESSAYS IN BOOLESIAS- 
TICAL BIOGRAPHY. From the Edinburgh Review, 


42, 
FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. New Editions ; 


HE LIFE AND ADVEN TURES OF SIR JOHN 
FALSTAFF. Illustrated in a Series of eye 6 Etchings by 
Crurxsnanx, With an imaginary Biography .........:.. 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


44. 
HAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES. 
Illuminated and Ornamented in the Style of the Elizabethan Period by Henry 
Noel Humphreys Carved covers, 21s. 


45. 
OUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Two Editions. 


46. 
AMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Complete in 1 Vol., with Portrait and Vignette......8quare Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


An Edition in 4 Vols, Fcap. Svo, with Portrait and Seven Vignettes, 14s, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, 


AND 00., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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PEOPLE’S EDITIONS 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, OF MOORES IRISH MELODIES WITH THE MUSIC, 
SYDNEY SMITH'S WORKS, AND OF LORD MACAULAY'S ESSAYS 


People's Edition of Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 


On Thursday, the 31st instant, will be published, Part I., in Square Crown 8vo, price One Shilling (to be continued Monthly), 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


INCLUDING THE 


AUTHOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL PREFACES, NOTES, AND OTHER COPYRIGHT ADDITIONS. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


*,* Part L, with which will be given a PORTRAIT of the AUTHOR, engraved on Steel, will 
contain the whole of LALLA ROOKH complete for ONE SHILLING. 


People's Edition, and only complete Edition, of Moore's Irish Melodies, 
the Music printed mith the Words. 


In course of publication, and to be completed in Ten Numbers, price One Shilling each, 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, 


WITH SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, IN SMALL QUARTO. 


*,* Nos. I. to VI., now ready, comprise Seventy-four Melodies, Music and Words. No other . 
Complete Edition can be published. 


People's Edition of the Rev. Sydney Smith's Works. 


Now ready, Parts I., II., and Iil., in Crown 8vo, price One Shilling each (to be continued Monthly), 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 


INCLUDING HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 


People’s Edition, uniform with the People’s Edition of Lord Macaulay's Essays ; to be completed 
in Seven Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each. 


People's Edition of Lord Macaulay's Essays. 


Complete in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL & HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 


People’s Edition, uniform with the People’s Edition (in course of publication) of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith's Works. 
*,* TO BE HAD ALSO IN SEVEN PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


London: Printed by 4, Cov t-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 
Davip Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39 30, Southampton street, Strand, in the same County —March 12, 1859. 
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